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PREFACE, 

OK 

APOLOGY  TO  THE  READER . 


I  cannot  do  better  than  prefix  a  short  account 
how  the  following  pages  happened  to  be  laid  before 
the  Public,  by  way  of  Preface  or  Apology  to  the 
Reader. 

Chancing  to  call  upon  a  literary  friend,  and  observ¬ 
ing  his  table  crowded  with  Pamphlets  upon  the  subject 
of  Dissection  of  Dead  Bodies,  Anatomy,  &c.  I  enquir¬ 
ed  if  those  things  sold.  Upon  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  1  could  not  forbear  expressing  my 
surprise  that  productions  so  wretched  *,  at  least  as 
some  of  the  poetical  ones,  should  succeed.  As  I 
expressed  my  sentiments  somewhat  sarcastically,  my 
friend,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  proposed  that  I 
should  write  one  myself  which  should  be  superior. 

Feeling  this  as  a  kind  of  defiance,  I  fell  to  work 
with  all  expedition  ;  and,  hiring  a  scribe ,  composed 
the  following  from  a  variety  of  manuscripts  which  I 
possess,  and  have  always  intended  shall,  if  possible, 
see  the  light.  Thus,  although  my  work  was  written 

*  It  is  since  writing  the  above  that  the  one  entitled  Tubs  for  Whales 
has  come  out.  This  is  shorty  certainly  not  sweet,  but  pungent  enough, 


in  haste*  the  materials  from  which  it  is  selected  have 
been  by  me  some  time,  and  have  had  every  care  and 
attention  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon 
them. 

Its  contents  are  of  a  very  heterogenous  nature, 
since  it  is  intended  to  contain  matter  which  shall  in¬ 
terest  general  readers  of  every  description,  chacun  a 
son  gout ;  its  object  is  to  amuse  rather  than  to  in¬ 
form,  the  Author  having  little  pretensions  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  feeling  himself  diffident  and  somewhat  un¬ 
fit  for  the  task. 

Yet  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  appear,  upon  perusal, 
that  there  is  nothing  decidedly  foreign  from  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  the  Reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of  composition  has  been 
laid  down  by  critics  to  be,  the  treating  of  subjects 
apparently  disconnected  with  the  main  question,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  bear  upon  the  point. 
This  the  Author  has  attempted ;  he  leaves  it  to  the 
Reader  to  say  whether  he  has  succeeded. 

There  are  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  remarks 
illustrative  of  the  English,  Irish,  ana  French  na¬ 
tional  characters,  together  with  local  descriptions, 
composed  during  a  late  tour  in  Ireland,  and  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  matter  better  fitted,  perhaps*  for  a  circulating 
library.  These,  considered  abstractedly ,  are  very 
much  out  of  place  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated 
against  this  University,  particularly  that  lateiv  pub- 
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lished  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  They  are  not  inserted 
for  their  own  sake,  but  merely  to  illustrate  national 
character .  which  shews  itself  in  lectures,  influences 
medical  practice,  and  is,  above  all,  concerned  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders  against  Dissection. 

A  general  Reader  will  not  require  to  be  told,  that 
a  work  which  is  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Public  at 
large  must  contain  something  of  the  above  nature  ; 
that  it  shonld  not  be  written  in  the  heavy  pedantic 
style  of  medical  publications  ;  and  that  facts  and  rea¬ 
soning  may  as  well  be  clothed  in  a  light  easy  lan¬ 
guage  as  in  a  dull,  laboured,  and  pompous  diction. 

I  trust,  therefore,  the  incidents  I  have  introduced 
will  appear  to  have  their  use ,  and  not  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  out  of  place.  Should  it,  however,  be  otherwise, 
the  good-natured  Reader  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
them  as  an  attempt  to  afford  him  amusement  j  he 
will  forget  the  title  of  the  book,  and  imagine,  if  he 
can ,  that  he  is  perusing  a  work  of  Travels,  Biographi¬ 
cal  Sketches,  a  Satire,  a  Burlesque,  or  any  thing 
else  he  may  please. 


Edinburgh ,  March  1819. 
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Gentle  Reader! 


hi  ow  that  the  temple  of 
Janus ,  for  the  first  time  these  several  hundred 
years,  is  shut ;  now  that  the  trumpet’s  clang, 
and  the  cannon’s  roar,  are  heard  no  more 5 
the  Public,  which  in  this  and  every  free  coun¬ 
try  must  ever  be  actively  engaged,  has  turned 
its  attention  to  other  objects. 

We  have  at  length  begun  to  look  at  home  : 
— Reform  !  Reform  !  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day:  A  spirit  of  Reformation,  Revolution,  Re¬ 
novation,  and  Alteration,  are  passing  through 
every  rank,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and,  like 
the  resistless  billows  of  the  ocean,  carrying  all 
things  before  it  with  an  irresistible  and  impe¬ 
tuous  sway. 

The  Merchant,  puffing  and  blowing  from 
the  ’Change  to  the  coffee-house,  and  elbowing 
his  way  from  the  coffee-house  to  his  home* 

A 


talks  of  nothing  but  Beform .  Reform  in 
Parliament  is  his  constant  theme  ;  Reform  is 
echoed  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Common  Council,  from  the  Common  Council 
to  the  club,  from  the  club  to  the  ale-house, 
from  the  ale  house  to  the  open  air,  in  Spa- 
fields* 

The  Lawyer,  prowling  about  Lincoln’sTnn 
or  Parliament  Square,  his  clients  amused  or 
put  ofh  his  brief  made  out,  and  his  expences 
paid,  begins  to  think  of  something  more  agree¬ 
able. — First  comes  a  dinner— then  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  lastly  a  desert— a  desert  of  what  ? 

W h v  of  Reform!  What  but  Reform!  What 
«/ 

so  savoury  !  What  so  sweet !- — Reform  the 
Criminal  Code  to  be  sure. 

The  Tradesman,  having  served  his  custom¬ 
ers,  posted  his  journal,  and  overlooked  the 
day-book,  adjourns  to  lake  his  pipe  and  his 
social  dish  of  chat  with  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  And  pray  what’s  the  theme?  Whj 

Reform  for  ever — -Reform  the  Corporation— 

% 

Reform  the  Magistrates — -How  many  evils 
have  crept  in  ?  How  many  peculations  have 
been  committed  ?  How  many  things  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  done,  have  been  done  ?  How 
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many  things  that  ought  to  have  been  done  have 
been  forgotten. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  this  spirit 
of  Reformation  should  at  length  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  haunts  of  Physic,  and  have  burst 
forth  at  one  eventful  moment  in  Britannia* 
Caledonia,  and  Hibernia  some  speak  in  La¬ 
tin,  some  in  English,- — some  neither  in  Latin 
nor  in  English  ;  — some  vociferate  in  prose* 
some  chaunt  in  verse,  but  all  unite  in  the 
common  cry— Reform — Reform  the  Profes¬ 
sors— Reform  the  University  ! 

What  is  next  to  come  ?  Why  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  will  set  about  reforming  the  Minister — » 
drown  his  voice  with  the  common  cry  of  Re¬ 
formation,  and  produce  as  great  a  commotion 
in  every  church,  chapel,  and  conventicle,  as 
Samson,  when  he  shook  the  two  pillars  of  the 

house  in  twain,  precipitated  the  Philistines 

\ 

which  were  collected  in  the  galleries  above, 
pell-mell  into  the  midst  of  those  which  were 
seated  beneath. 

Why  we  shall  next  see  young  people  set 
about  reforming  their  grandmothers,— and 
masters  and  misses,  their  lessons  done  and 
their  half-holiday  commenced,  taking  counsel 

a  2 
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together  to  reform  papa  of  his  beastly  habit  of 
getting  drunk  all  the  night,  and  mamma  of 
her  disgraceful  practice  of  going  gossipping 
the  whole  morning,  cooking  up  scandal,  which 
is  her  daily  bread. 

The  whole  order  of  Nature  is  to  be  re¬ 
versed, — no  one  is  to  say  where  it  is  to  end, 
or  how  far  it  is  to  go, — it  is  in  vain  to  search 
for  the  Rubicon. 

But  any  dolt  can  say  where  it  is  not  to  go 
—any  fool  can  tell  what  is  beyond  the  Rubicon 
—every  one  knows  what  it  is  not  to  end  in. — 
It  will  never  end  in  this  ;  that  each  one  will 
seriously,  systematically,  and  resolutely  set 
about  that  Reform,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  important,  to  wit,  the  reformation  of 
himself 

There  are  certain  subjects  in  which  the  ar- 
gumentum  ad  hominem  is  the  very  worst  possi¬ 
ble  way  of  benefiting  the  cause,  and  of  turning 
mens  mindk  into  the  right  channel but 
there  are  certain  other  subjects  in  which  it  is  of 
all  others  the  most  useful,  nay,  the  only  mode 
of  preventing  the  world  from  running  mad. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  merits 
either  of'  reform  in  general,  or  of  reform  in 
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Physic  in  particular  ;  it  is  only  our  object  to 
attempt  a  kind  of  general  glance  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  plans  which  have  been  attempted  to  re¬ 
form  this  College,  and  the  success  which  has 

hitherto  attended  each.  We  shall  conclude 

,  \  N 

with  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  the  persons 
best  fitted  to  undertake  this  great  task  of  Re¬ 
form,  and  a  hint  or  two  upon  certain  bounds 
or  limits,  beyond  which  reform  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Medicine  cannot  possibly  go. 

The  first  Knight-errant  who  set  about  re¬ 
forming  this  our  University,  and  like  Father 
Peter  of  old,  began  the  modern  crusade,  was 
an  Oxford  Graduate  *,  who,  two  years  ago,  out 
of  his  truly  philanthropic  spirit,  and  great  good 
will  toward  us,  favoured  us  with  his  singular 
ideas  and  views  upon  this  subject.  Now  the 

tools  with  which  he  set  about  this  holy  object 

/ 

were,  a  due  proportion  of  Billingsgate  slang . 
He  calls  us  rabble,”  in  the  first  place,  and, 
in  order  to  cure  us  of  our  numerous  sins  and 
imperfections,  begins  by  politely  telling  the 
said  rabble ,  that  we  are  totally  incorrigible  and 
completely  good  for  nothing.  He  has  been 


*  Vide  Dr  Duncan’s  Journal  for  April  1817. 


fully  answered  in  another  place  ;  his  insignifi¬ 
cant  remarks,  and  perhaps  this  unworthy  Mem¬ 
ber  of  a  highly  respectable  University,  have 
both  been  long  consigned  to  deserved  oblivion. 
All  that  we  shall  say  to  him,  and  to  his  candid 
observations,  will  be  in  the  words  of  the  good 
lady  in  the  School  for  Scandal,— we  have  no 
kind  of  objection  to  such  like  paltry  attacks, 
but  “  the  Lord  preserve  us  from  having  him 
to  undertake  our  defence.” 

The  next  plan  for  reformation  proceeded 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Its  object  was 
not,  indeed,  to  reform  us  in  particular,  but  to 
amend  the  whole  Profession.  It  came  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,— 
and  it  went  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Upon  the  merits 
of  that  bill  we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak,  for 
we  have  a  great  reverence  for  all  men  put  in 
authority .  It  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
very  perfect,  §ince  it  was  amended  many  times, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  wise  heads.  First, 
it  was  meant  to  exclude  all  persons  from  prac¬ 
tising  surgery  who  had  received  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  this  and  at  all  other  schools  but  London  ; 
then  it  was  to  cut  out  only  the  army  and  navy 
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Surgeons  ;  and,  at  last,  it  was  to  apply  merely 
to  the  helpless  Student,  who,  a£  his  outset  in 
the  profession,  has  every  difficulty  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  and  no  one  to  defend  his  cause*  Great 
were  the  expectations  of  all  from  this  porten¬ 
tous  bill  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  even 
go  through  a  second  reading.  The  House 
dismissed  it  without  any  debate.  It  was  knock¬ 
ed  on  the  head  at  once  by  Mr  Brougham* 
Thus,  this  far  famed  b  11  and  Royal  College,, 
like  the  mountain  in  labour,  did  not  even 
bring  forth  a  mouse . 

Then  came  a  very  long  gap  indeed,— the 
reform  thirsty  gentlemen  were  barely  kept  a- 
live  by  a  solitary  paragraph  in  the  New  Edin¬ 
burgh  Magazine,  or  some  such  periodical 
publication.  But  before  a  storm  ever  comes 
a  deceitful  calm.  At  length  some  person  more 
nearly  or  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
Dublin  College,  was  delivered  of  A  Compa- 
6<  rative  View  of  the  Merits  of  Dublin  and 
st  Edinburgh  as  Schools  of  Medicine,” 

The  author  of  that  publication  is  certainly 
a  more  able  writer,  and  a  more  formidable  ad¬ 
versary  than  the  Oxford  Graduate,  but  he  is 
not  a  whit  more  willing  to  do  us  justice.  How 
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far  any  person  who  expressly  volunteers ,  or  is 
hired  to  say  all  he  can  on  the  one  side,  and 
nothing  on  the  other,  like  an  advocate  in  a 
legal  cause,  is  capable  of  drawing  a  compara¬ 
tive  view ,  we  leave  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
reader.  If  he  had  taken  a  fair  comparison, 

•  *  .  f 

he  would  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  name¬ 
ly,  that  if  Dublin  is  superior  in  some  respects, 
Edinburgh  has  the  advantage  in  others.  If 
the  natural  advantages  she  possesses  are  not 
so  great  as  those  of  larger  towns,  she  makes 

i  .  *  .  . 

up  for  these  defects  by  remedying  them  by 
art  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  less  consequence.  What  is  it  that 
causes  Great  Britain  to  rank  among  the  first 
European  powers  ?  Not  her  size,  but  the  vi¬ 
gour  and  industry  of  her  inhabitants.  She  is 
the  first  manufacturing  nation,  because  she 
has  amassed  the  capital  of  Europe ;  and  that 
capital  once  obtained,  nothing  but  bad  ma¬ 
nagement,  continued  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  will  ever  wrest  it  from  her. 

Of  all  other  medical  schools,  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  the  greatest  reputation  of  any  single 
University  for  the  study  of  Physic.  Since  the 
days  of  Cullen  she  has  risen  upon  the  decline 
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of  the  Bcerhaavian  school.  She  has  continued 
to  be  the  resort  of  medical  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  her  greatest  pride, 
that  she  supports  herself  by  her  own  honest 
exertions,  without  the  aid  of  any  rich  pecunia¬ 
ry  foundation,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  English  and  Irish  Colleges,  and  Sir  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Dunn’s  Hospital  in  Dublin.  In  these, 
the  foundation  supports  the  professors  ;  the 
professors  are  elected,  not  by  merit,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  rotation,  and  receive  their  remu¬ 
neration  from  the  income  of  the  College.  In 
Edinburgh,  on  the  contrary,  the  professors 
are  bound  to  support  themselves,  and  the 
chief,  almost  the  only  emolument  they  receive, 
is  derived  from  the  money  paid  by  students 
for  tickets  of  admission  to  their  lectures.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is,  that  none  are  chosen  to  the  profes¬ 
sorial  chair  but  such  as  have  talents  compe- 
tent  to  fulfil  it ;  because,  if  ever  any  other  stan¬ 
dard  than  that  of  merit  were  followed,  the 
school,  having  no  rich  foundation  to  support 
it,  would  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Now,  the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Me¬ 
dicine  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  is  a 
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highly  respectable  young  gentleman ,  turned  of 
twenty,  going  round  the  wards  of  #  *  *  Hos¬ 
pital,  London.  The  education  of  the  Engl  sh 
graduate  has  altered  much  of  late  yeais  j  for¬ 
merly  he  was  ignorant  of  every  branch  of 
science  essential  to  the  education  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian,  as  well  theoretical  as  practical®  lie  was 
a  mathematician,  a  linguist,  a  dilettante ,  a  per¬ 
son  skdled  in  any  thing  but  his  own  proper 
business.  I  he  public  found  out  his  merits  and 
bis  demerits,  and  rewarded  him  accordingly  $ 
'  invited  him  to  their  parties,  admitted  him  to 
dance,  or  to  marry  their  daughters,  (provided 
he  had  a  handsome  independent  fortune,)  but 
took  good  care  to  keep  him  far  enough  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  sick  room.  This  produced  a 
•  revolution  in  his  education.  At  present  he 
seeks  knowledge  where  it  can  best  be  found, 
has  every  advantage  that  money  can  bestow, 
is  obliged  to  learn  nothing  but  that  which  is 
reailv  useful  and  necessary.  He  studies  ana- 
tomy  and  hospital  practice  in  London,  the 
institutes  and  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  His 
father  is  very  ofien  established  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  son  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sue- 
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eeed  him,  and  at  once  step  into  his  carriage 
and  monopolize  his  parent’s  practice. 

Thus,  he  has  many  advantages  over  the 
Edinburgh  student,  who  has  nothing  but  his 
own  application  and  industry  to  depend  upon. 
But  still,  though,  in  the  main,  the  English  and 
Scotch  Physicians  are  now  nearly  equal,  yet 
the  latter  continue,  in  some  respects,  still  to 
maintain  their  pre-eminence.  An  English 
Graduate  pays  especial  attention  to  Pharmacy, 
and  attends  hospitals  with  even  more  care 
and  assiduity  than  the  Scotch  Student,  but  he 
too  often  neglects  physiology,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  even  anatomy.  He  commences  at 
once  with  the  practice,  begins  where  he  ought 
to  end  ;  studies  practice,  and  practice  only  \ 
and  goes  into  the  world  possessed  of  that  and 
nothing  else.  And  why  ?  Because  he  becomes 
a  man  of  the  world  too  soon,  and  early  disco¬ 
vers  how  little  real  knowledge  are  worth  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  how  much  farther 
art,  dissimulation,  finesse^  and  medical  tact  go. 
Seldom  or  never  a  physician  of  stability,  per¬ 
fect  in  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  de> 
ficient  in  none,  comes  from  the  English  Col¬ 
leges.  They  produce  fewer  superior  physi- 
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clans  than  the  Scotch  schools,  but  perhaps  not 
so  many  eggregiously  bad  ones,  chiefly  because 
there  aie  not  a  tenth  part  so  many  graduates. 
There  are  exceptions,  as  Harvey,  Heberden, 
Baillie.  They  generally  make  good,  useful, 
straight-forward ,  routine  physicians,  but  they 
will  never  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  science, 
or  make  medical  discoveries.  Their  degrees 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  their  examiners 
are  of  no  standing  or  eminence  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  examination  a  mere  form  ;  the 
candidate  himself  has  generally  more  medical 
knov,  ledge  than  those  who  grant  his  degrees. 

The  proper  examination  is  that  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London.  This  is  a 
corporate  body  of  very  great  antiquity,  nearly 
as  old,  1  believe,  as  either  of  the  Universities. 
Its  Fellows  are  the  flower  of  the  profession, 
considered  as  gentlemen,  men  of  wealth,  and 
family. 

But  the  ill  ass  of  medical  knowledge  diffus¬ 
ed  among  its  members  has  never  caused  the 
London  College  to  hold  any  distinguished 
place  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  who  alone 
are  impartial  judges.  All  Europe  knows  and 
respects  Edinburgh ;  but  three-parts  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  London  did  not  know  that  there 
existed  a  College  of  Physicians  while  it  stood, 
in  Warwick-lane.  Now  that  a  handsome  edi¬ 
fice  hath  sprung  up  opposite  Carlton-house; 
now  that  the  old  College  is  new  revived ,  the 
public  will  know,  for  the  first  lime,  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  exists.  But  it  will 
be  long  before  they  are  taught  the  difference 
between  a  Fellow  and  Licentiate.  It  is  a  little 
degrading,  that  an  old  and  respectable  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin  Physician,  who 
chuses  to  remove  to  London,  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  examination  before  his  equals* 
Doubtless,  in  such  cases,  the  examination 
would  be  a  mere  form ;  because  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  make  no  assumption  to  supe¬ 
riority  which  they  do  not  possess.  Yet 
it  is  a  grievous  tax  for  a  young  Physician,  up¬ 
on  his  entrance  into  practice,  to  have  to  pay 
forty  guineas  for  an  empty  title  that  confers 
no  honour,  to  support  a  College  in  which  he 
has  no  interest,  whose  private  meetings  he  is 
not  permitted  to  attend,  and  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
lic  dinners  in  Warwick-lane,  of  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  partake.  In  a  wide  city,  like 
London,  it  is  proper  that  a  scrutinizing  power 
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should  rest  somewhere,  to  investigate  how  far 
a  person,  who  styles  himself  Doctor,  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  name.  This  power  rests  with 
the  College  ;  this  useful  purpose  they  answer  ; 
this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  good  they  do. 
Thus,  if  they  do  little  good,  at  least  they  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  effecting  much  harm. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  we  shall  begin,  by  candidly  confess¬ 
ing,  that  the  natural  advantages  of  Edinburgh, 
as  a  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  are  not 
so  great  as  the  former  city.  If  size  only  were 
considered,  we  should  be  inferior  to  Dublin, 
Dublin  inferior  to  Paris,  Paris  to  London.  But 
We  have  other  recommendations  which  make 
up  for  our  deficiencies  in  size.  It  is  true  that 
subjects  cost  more  money  here  than  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  but  there  is  no  actual  want  of  them.  They 
mostly  come  from  London,  and  consequently 
there  is  often  delay  in  their  arrival.  But  every 
student  is  at  length  supplied  with  as  many  as 
he  wants.  This  delay,  though  not  so  great, 
exists  everywhere  ;  1  have  myself  waited  ten 
days  in  London  for  a  subject .  A  body  in  that 
city  costs  four  guineas,  in  Paris  about  four  shil¬ 
lings,  '  and  in  Edinburgh  six  guineas  }  what  is 
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the  price  in  Dublin  we  are  not  informed.  But 
expences  of  living,  lodging,  &c.  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Ireland  are  more  than  half  as  much 
again  than  what  they  are  here.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  information  in  anato¬ 
my,  surgery,  and  in  all  other  things,  depends, 
next  to  nothing,  upon  the  school,  but  almost 
every  thing  upon  the  student  himself  In  all 
other  branches  of  medicine,— namely,  physio¬ 
logy,  natural  history,  botany,  chemistry,— it  is 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  the  contrary  for  the 
town  to  be  large.  In  London  this  is  a  great 
inconvenience  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  student 
to  attend  what  lecture  he  pleases,  because 
they  deliver  their  courses  at  the  same  hour.  It 
therefore  becomes  imperative  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  attach  himself  to  some  particular  hos¬ 
pital,  and  to  take  tickets  for  all  the  lectures 
there  delivered.  The  consequence  is,  that 
while  he  attends  an  able  anatomical  teacher, 
his  chemical  lecturer,  perhaps,  or  in  some  one 
particular  branch  of  the  profession,  that  part 
of  his  education  wh  ch  depends  upon  his  lec¬ 
turer  is  not  altogether  so  well  filled  up.  But, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  what  depends  on 
the  teacher  is,  after  all,  comparatively  small* 
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Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  far  from  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  education  of  Edinburgh  is  all 
perfect ;  bnt  we  cannot  but  insinuate,  that 
such  imperfections  can  better  be  rectified  by 
the  special  direction  which  each  student  has  it 
in  his  power  to  exert  over  his  own  studies  in 
private,  than  by  any  academical  laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  whatever.  Such  imperfections  will 
exist  in  every  school  of  medicine  ;  and  Dublin 
cannot  hope  to  be  exempted  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  New 
Dublin  School,  we  find  no  fault  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  our  own. 
To  us  they  are  obliged  for  the  plan  ;  the  Pub¬ 
lic  has  already  seen  in  what  kind  of  a  manner 
the  Author  of  the  Comparative  View  has  re¬ 
paid  the  obligation.  We  have  already  observ¬ 
ed  that  we  do  not  ascribe  that  libel  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin.  Every  Member  of  this 
College  views  Dublin,  and  every  other  school, 
as  engaged  in  one  great  object, — the  investi¬ 
gation  of  that  science  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  application 
of  that  science  for  the  welfare  of  society  at 
large.  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  human 
nature,  and  that  filial  affection  which  every 
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one  feels,  or  ought  to  feel  for  his  own  Alma 
Mater ,  they  would  wish  to  view  Dublin,  and 
every  other  school  of  physic,  as  friends  and 
not  as  enemies,  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
vineyard  as  themselves.  They  hail  every  new 
discovery  in  medicine  with  joy,  no  matter  from 
whence  it  comes;  whether  on  this  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  or  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  Now,  if  the  Dublin,  or  any  other 
school,  be  preferable,  the  world  will  find  it 
out,  without  having  its  merits  advertised  like  * 
those  of  a  quack  medicine.  The  Dublin  hack - 
^ey-writer  promises  much  for  the  school,  which 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  realized.  We 
mean  not  to  cast  national  reflections,  but  Irish 
promises  are  often  broken.  We  hold  it  as  a 
pledge,  which  the  school  are  bound  to  per¬ 
form,  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  that  book, 
and  we  shall  retain  it  in  memory.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that,  from  the  indelicate  expres¬ 
sions  against  the  Physicians  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
firmary,  and  against  certain  Professors  of  this 
University,  that  the  rising  school  does  not  be¬ 
gin  under  happy  auspices.  We  shall,  however, 
bear  in  mind  their  advice  ;  and,  we  hope,  we 
are  not  above  rectifying  our  faults,  as  far  as  is 
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consistent  with  that  politeness  we  owe  to  each 
other.  But  good-breeding  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  forgotten  by  the  Author  of  the  Compara¬ 
tive  View  ;  and  if  he  has  not  condesencl  - 
ed  to  falsehood,  he  has  not  made  amends  for 
his  ill-breeding  by  a  grain  of  true  wit  or  real 
humour.  This  at  least  we  had  expected  from 
every  Irishman,  even  though  he  had  written 
in  a  garret.  A  man  who  has  any  intrinsic 
worth,  will  despise  raising  himself  by  dwelling 
upon  the  failings  of  others.  True  talent  will 
always  find  other  and  more  honourable  means 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  world,  If  the 
reputation  of  any  University  is  to  be  raised,  it 
will  never  be  effected  by  such  ways.  If  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  any  pre-eminence  over  other  schools, 
it  is  because  she  has  produced  men  who  have 
advanced  physiology  and  the  healing  art ;  be¬ 
cause  a  Monro,  a  Pringle,  a  Cullen,  a  Black, 
and  a  Gregory,  have  flourished  under  her 
wing.  Such  would  have  spurned  raising  their 
University  or  themselves  by  such  ignoble,  das¬ 
tardly  means.  Let  Dublin  produce  characters 
such  as  these,  and  then,  and  not  before,  will 
she  stand  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  in  the  eyes 
of  an  impartial  public. 


What  an  example  is  here  set  to  students  of 
the  Dublin  University  ?  How  can  they  respect 
either  their  College  or  its  Professors  until  they 
have  made  public  affidavit ,  that  they  do  not 
countenance,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Comparative  View.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  the  students  of  the  rising 
school  of  Dublin,  instead  of  discussing  the  ad¬ 
mirable  works  of  Monro,  Hunter,  and  Wilson 
Philip,  will  bestow  all  their  time  upon  the  rival 
merits  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  torture 
their  brain  searching  for  arguments  to  sound 
forth  the  praises  of  their  school  and  the  defi- 
ciences  of  ours  ?  Was  it  by  these  means  that 
the  great  characters  we  have  enumerated  pro* 
cured  for  themselves  immortal  honour,  and 
raised  the  reputation  of  their  respective  Col¬ 
leges  ? 

“  Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.5’ 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
is  derived  from  the  students  themselves.  No¬ 
thing  is  so  well  calculated  to  rub  off  the  rust 
of  an  apprenticeship  as  a  year's  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  The  apothecaries  and  surgeons 
in  the  country  have,  in  general ,  (but  there  are 
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many  exceptions ,)  little  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  medical  world  at  large.  Some 
of  them  are  as  great  antiques  as  any  dug  out 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum .  Now,  all  this 
rust  is  worn  off  in  a  surprising  short  time  in 
this  city.  Those  brains  which  may,  figurative¬ 
ly,  be  said  to  be  bruised  in  the  mortar ,  begin 
to  recover  themselves  in  an  extremely  short 
period  of  time,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
the  organs  expand  and  are  developed.  A  man 
here  views  the  medical  profession  from  a  high 
observatory,  and  may,  by  the  help  of  a  meta¬ 
phor,  be  said  to  see,  not  only  the  practice  of 
liis  own  country,  but  that  of  every  other,  from 
the  tropical  to  the  frigid  zones.  He  here  meets 
with  men  of  mature  age  and  experience,  army 
and  navy  surgeons,  and  the  house-pupils  of 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  surgeons  and 
anatomists  in  London,  and  in  the  large  towns 
in  England  ;  the  private  pupils  of  such  men  as 
Mr  Cooper,  or  Mr  Hey  of  Leeds,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  of  equal  celebrity,  none  of  whom 
are  content  unless  they  pass  a  season  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This  place  is  equally  attractive  for 
private  society  as  for  its  medical  and  debating 
assemblies.  Of  the  several  schools  of  physic* 
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’we  do  not  consider  Oxford  and  Cambridge,” 
although  we  respect  them  in  all  other  respects, 
—neither  do  we  believe  they  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  schools  of  physic,)  of  all  the  Colle- 
leges  where  medicine  is  taught,  we  repeat,  this 
has  ever  had  the  preference  by  the  world  at 
large  ;  and  every  parent  who  can  afford  it, 
continues  to  send  his  son  to  this  place  ;  nay, 
every  student  wTho  has  a  choice,  prefers  gra¬ 
duating  in  this  University,  and  never  rests 
until  he  has  persuaded  his  friends  to  allow  him 
to  come  to  this  city,  where  he  finds  himself  at 
once  at  the  fountain-head  and  source  of  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge. 

We  regret  that  the  “  teaching  the  young 
4C  idea  how  to  shoot,”  generally  begins  long 
before  a  student  comes  to  College,  otherwise 
we  should  endeavour  to  conduct  and  or¬ 
der  it  upon  a  better  plan.  That  University 
which  has  the  greatest  number  of  students 
who  have  previously  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  men  of  ability  in  after  life. 
It  is  not  with  our  approbation  that  our  class¬ 
rooms  are  crowded  with  children,  who  ought 
to  be  learning  their  Latin  gram  £iar,  or  playing 
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at  cricket,  instead  of  attending  to  medical 
classes,  which  their  infant  minds  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  comprehend.  If  misguided  parents  will 
destroy  the  health  and  faculties  of  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  our 
fault ;  we  will  wash  our  hands  of  the  crime. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  not  only  against 
this  University,  but  against  the  whole  people 
of  North  Britain,  namely,  that  they  have  a 
greater  superstition  and  abhorrence  of  the 
opening  of  dead  bodies  than  any  other  nation. 
This  charge  we  shall  attempt  to  rebut,  we 
trust,  in  a  manner  more  entertaining  to  the 
reader,  than  the  gross  charges,  unsupported 
by  any  proof,  which  are  found  in  the  Compa¬ 
rative  View.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  inclpde 
our  fair  neighbours,  the  Ladies  of  Hibernia, 
in  our  accusations;  but  we  trust  any  reflections 
we  make  upon  them  will  be  in  a  rather  less 
coarse,  and  not  quite  so  vulgar  a  style  as  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Comparative  View. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
that  prejudice  and  superstition  with  regard  to 
the  dead,  and  abhorrence  of  the  bodies  being 
given  to  the  student  for  dissection,  exists  every 
where,  and  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
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Legislature  even  encourages  it,  and,  along  with 
a  disgrace  of  hanging,  couples  that  of  being 
turned  after  death  to  the  useful  purpose  of 
dissection.  This  latter  penalty  is  inflicted 
only  upon  murderers ;  those  who  commit  bur¬ 
glary,  arson,  or  highway  robbery,  are  hanged 
but  not  dissected.  Thus,  Mat  of  the  Mmt>  in 
the  Beggar’s  opera,  pathetically  bewails  the 
fate  of  “  Poor  brother  Tom,  who  had  an  acci- 
“  dent  this  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  so  clever 
“  made  a  fellow  he  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
“  saved  from  those  flaying  rascals,  the  sur- 
“  geons ;  and  now,  poor  man  !  he  is  among 
“  the  Otomies  at  Surgeon's-hall.” 

I  cannot  wonder,  that  even  the  lower  orders 
of  society  should  not  be  content  that  their  de¬ 
parted  relatives  should  be  consigned  to  the 
same  fate  as  a  murderer,  and  go  along  with 
this  good  company  to  the  dissecting-room.  I 
well  recollect  the  feelings  of  horror  and  dis¬ 
gust  which  we  ourselves  experienced  when  we 
first  entered  a  dissecting-room,  and  before  I 
was  familiar  with  blood,  guts,  and  bones.  Per¬ 
haps  this  abhorrence  is  in  some  degree  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  best  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  It 
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may  indeed  b£  corrected  by  philosophical  stu¬ 
dies,  and  by  physic  especially,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  finer  sentiments  generally  become  in 
some  degree  blunted,  and  the  mind,  as  is 
every  day  exemplified  in  medical  men,  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
In  France,  where  subjects  are  so  cheap,  there 
is  the  greatest  indifference  upon  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased.  Yet  in  that  very 
country  there  is  a  far  greater  disregard  of  the 
lives  of  individuals  than  in  our  happy  island, 
(and  we  should  hope  in  Ireland  also.)  Where 
a  man  is  robbed  in  England,  he  is  infallibly 
murdered  in  France  or  Italy.  It  certainly 
does  not  follow,  that  because  an  individual 
would  be  careless  as  to  what  became  of  his 
body  after  death,  that  he  possesses  an  equal 
disregard  to  the  lives  of  others  $  but  there  is  a 
greater  connection  between  the  two  than  we 
are  at  first  sight  aware  of. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  assembled  round  a  subject.  One  is  cut¬ 
ting  out  an  eye,  another  is  making  a  prize  of 
the  heart,  which  he  is  proceeding  to  examine 
at  his  leisure,  a  third  grubbing  in  the  entrails, 
and  a  fourth  practising  the  insertion  of  the  fie- 


male  catheter ;  the  whole  party  brandishing 
their  scalpels,  singing  and  laughing,  as  merry 
as  coblers  over  their  awls.  Suppose  that  the 
lecturer  were  to  come  in  and  to  recognise  in 
this  one-eyed,  mangled,  heartless  creature,  the 
frail  remains  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  sis¬ 
ter,  or  daughter,  whom  he  had  cherished  with 
the  tenderest  affection !  How  would  he  be 
able  to  bear  such  a  sight  ?  Would  he  not  start 
back  with  horror  ?  Would  it  not  put  all  his 
philosophy  at  once  to  flight  ?  Would  he  be 
able  to  bear  it  a  whit  better  than  the  meanest 
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of  the  community  Yet  it  is  singular,  that 
our  ever  revered  Princess  Charlotte  met  with 
no  better  fate.  Sir  Everard  Hume  took  out  the 
eyes  and  the  entrails,  and  Mr  Brand,  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  embalmed  them  and  put  them  into  an 
urn.  Thus  she  was  as  completely  dissected 
as  our  subject ,  though  perhaps  more  ceremony 
was  observed.  But  her  viscera  were  deposited 
in  a  silver  urn  !— That  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  it  must  be  confessed.  But  did  they 
not  all  at  length  become  the  prey  of  the  worms, 
like  those  of  the  meanest  person  in  society. 

,.‘y 

Now  provided  the  friends  and  relatives  do 
not  witness  either,  it  matters  very  little,  whq- 
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ther  the  worms  or  the  surgeon’s  knife  dispose 
of  the  mass  of  rottenness  and  corruption  ;  it 
all  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

There  are  better  reasons,  however,  for  the 
encouragement  of  dissection.  The  public  are 
of  all  others  the  persons  most  interested  that  the 
students  should  be  duly  supplied  with  bodies. 
Sooner  or  later  it  comes  home  to  them,  and 
they  pay  for  the  student’s  ignorance  in  ana¬ 
tomy  with  their  lives.  If  they  will  defend  the 
dead  with  such  Cerberus-Y\ke  care,  they  do  so 
at  the  expence  of  the  living,  and  every  one  of 
them  individually  will  do  well  to  recollect,  that 
his  own  family  may  be  the  first  to  suffer  from 
the  surgeon’s  incapacity.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  student  shall  learn  the  important  art 
of  Midwifery,  without  he  be  enabled  to  do  so 
by  being  duly  supplied  with  bodies  ?  Pharaoh, 
when  he  expected  the  Israelites  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  was  not  more  unconscionable. 
No !  the  vety  first  difficult  case  he  attends  he 
will  probably  commit  as  fatal  a  blunder  as  ac¬ 
tually  happened  some  years  ago  in  London, 
where  the  Surgeon  had  commenced  practice 
by  way  of  extracting  the  placenta ,  pulled  out 
the  womb  itself,  along  with  six  feet  of  intes- 
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tine  !  He  was  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley,  and  would  have  been  hanged,  had  he  not 
succeeded  in  proving,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  dearness  of  subjects ,  he  was  unable  to  learn 
the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  properly.  So  that, 
being  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Denman, 
one  of  the  first  accoucheurs  of  his  day,  who 
swore  that  he  believed  the  Surgeon  acted  from 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment!  he 
was  acquitted.  In  these  days,  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  any  one  should  make  such  an  egre¬ 
gious  mistake  ;  but  nothing  is  more  probable, 
but  that  the  student,  unacquainted  with  ana¬ 
tomy,  might  commit  a  less  obvious  error, 
which  might  cost  the  patient  his  life.  As 
blunders  do  not  always  tell  tales,  and  as  the 
friends  are  no  kind  of  judges,  they  will  be 
easily  put  off  by  some  flimsy  kind  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Thns  it  appears  that  the  public  are 
even  more  interested  than  the  student,  that  the 
dissecting  room  be  amply  supplied  with  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  Magistrates  of  London,  while  they  are 
bound  by  law  to  inflict  some  slight  punish¬ 
ment  upon  those  convicted  of  stealing  dead 
bodies,  do  nevertheless  wink  at  the  practice 
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as  much  as  possible,  never  adjudging  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  imprisonment,  unless  the  proof  be 
very  clearly  made  out,  always  limiting  the 
term  of  that  imprisonment  to  as  short  a 
period  as  possible,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  populace 
upon  this  head.  Edinburgh  styles  herself  an 
intellectual  city.  Let  her  not  barely  assert ,  let 
her  prove  it ;  lest,  after  the  disgrace  she  has 
gotten  into  by  the  execution  of  Johnstone,  it 
be  supposed  that  she  is  below  the  Yankees 
in  civilization. 

An  American  Professor  tells  us,  that  he 
never  met  with  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  open  the  bodies  of  his  deceased  pa¬ 
tients  from  their  friends,  in  whatever  rank  of 
life  they  might  chance  to  be.  This  he,  with 
truth,  remarks,  is  one  of  the  true  tests  of  a 
civilized  people.  And  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  the  American  schools  continue  to  be 
regulated  as  they  are,  and  possess  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  our  own,  the  time  may  come  when 
students  will  be  sent  over  the  Atlantic  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  instead  of  crowd¬ 
ing  from  America  to  this  city  for  instruction. 
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Not  long  ago  we  were  called  upon  to  visit 
the  wife  of  a  sharp  little  tight  little  Highlander, 
who  was  ill  of  a  fever.  She  had  had  no  medical 
assistance  for  eight  whole  days  ;  there  was  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink,  and  nobody  to 
wrait  upon  her  blit  a  little  child,  that  either 
could  not  or  would  not  speak.  It  was  our 
conviction,  from  the  first  moment  we  saw  her, 
that  we  were  called  in  too  late;  yet  we  deem¬ 
ed  it  our  duty  to  do  the  best  we  could.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  routed  out  the  folk  in  the  next 
house,  opened  the  window,  left  our  directions, 
prescribed  our  medicines,  and  went  away* 
The  next  day,  the  loving  husband  had  not 
found  time  to  go  to  the  Dispensary  for  the 
medicine  ;  and  things  were  in  statu  quo ,  the 
windows  shut,  and  the  stench  and  closeness 
insufferable.  We  exerted  our  oratorical  pow¬ 
ers  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  such  con¬ 
duct,  and  trusted  that  more  attention  would 
be  paid  next  day.  Our  exhortations  were 
successful,  the  medicine  was  obtained,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  ;  and,  on  our  third  and  fourth 
visit,  we  were  told,  that  that  the  patient  was 
so  comfortable ,  so  quiet ,  had  slept  so  well,  the 
physic  had  effected  such  wonders  !  We  ©xa- 
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mined,  however,  and  found  that  it  was  all 
over,  and  the  poor  wretch’s  powers  of  life 
sinking  fast,  colliquitive  sweats,  &c.  &c.  We 
requested,  with  all  the  civility  in  our  power, 
to  open  the  body.  But  the  tender  husband 
declared,  “  that  he  should  feel  every  cut  of 
“  the  knife  as  much  as  if  it  ran  into  his  own 
flesh.”  We  told  him,  that  if  he  had  exerted  his 
conjugal  love  before  death  instead  of  after,  it 
would  have  done  his  rib  more  good,  and  would 
have  been  more  consistent.  I  dared  not  to 
have  taken  French  leave  to  open  the  body,  for 
fear  he  should  have  struck  me  through  the 
guts  with  no  more  ceremony  than  Callum  Beg , 
in  Waverly,  would  have  done.  The  truth  was, 
he  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  regret¬ 
ted  her  loss  no  more  than  the  relations  of  those 
rich  individuals  whose  pompous  funerals  pass 
by  our  door  every  day  with  great  parade,  but 
with  no  real  affection  on  the  part  of  the  rela¬ 
tives. 

Lest  the  above  case,  like  Adam  in  Paradise, 
should  become  lonely  for  want  of  a  partner , 
I  shall  couple  it  with  another.  The  following 
may  not  exactly  bear  upon  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  s  but  as  these  are  reforming  days,  those 
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great  and  august  guardians  of  the  public  good, 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Company  of  A- 
pothecaries,  London,  may  perhaps,  from  the 
following  case,  see  the  necessity  of  framing  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  female  quacks.  I 
can  conscientiously  assure  them,  it  is  founded 
on  fact ;  and  if  as  much  could  be  said  by  all 
writers,  their  productions  would  probably  be 
better  worth  reading,  and  more  instructive 
than  they  are  at  present. 

A  man,  in  returning  home  from  a  fair,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  fell  upon  his  head. 
He  was  carried  to  his  house  insensible,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  a  young  surgeon,  who 
had  not  long  ago  passed  the  Hall,  and  was 
more  lately  still  elected  surgeon  to  a  Public 
Dispensary  in  #  At  the  period  when  I 
chose  to  commence  the  recital  of  the  case, 
the  violence  of  the  disorder  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  ;  the  last  bleeding  seemed  to  work  mira¬ 
cles  ;  the  patient  was  now  perfectly  com* 
posed  and  collected  ;  the  delirium  had  subsid¬ 
ed,  an  evacuation  had  been  procured,  the 
pulse  was  down  twenty  beats,  and  soft ;  and 
the  surgeon  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  the 
ease,  (the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  as  yet  fab 
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len  under  his  charge,)  would  terminate  pros¬ 
perously.  Recommending  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  he  took  his  leave.  But,  lo  !  the 
devil  came  in  the  night  and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat.  A  certain  Lady  Bountiful,  who  was 
likewise  going  her  rounds  to  see  her  patients 
that  morning,  arrived.  Having  alighted  from 
her  carriage,  she  walked  up  to  the  bedside, 
promptly  declared  that  the  man  now  ailed  no¬ 
thing  but  weakness ,  and  that  his  headache  was 
purely  nervous.  She  sagaciously  shook  her 
head,  and  disapproved  of  all  the  medicines 
which  the  surgeon  had  ordered.  So  saying, 
she  poured  out  a  full  dose  of  Daffy's  spiritoas 
elixir ,  and,  putting  it  into  the  patient’s  hand, 
desired  him  to  drink  it  up,  for  that  she  had 
frequently  taken  it  herself,  consequently  it  could 
do  no  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  Having 
thus  administered  a  little  bodily  comfort ,  the 
Lady  next  proceeded  to  apply  some  healing 
balsam  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  She  began 
by  assuring  him,  that  he  might  think  himself 
very  fortunate  that  she  happened  to  call  just  at 
the  moment  the  delirium  had  subsided ;  that 
she  had  earnestly  watched  for  that  time  to  as- 
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sure  him  that  the  accident  was  &  judgment  up-* 
on  him  for  his  numerous  sins,  particularly  that 
of  getting  drunk  on  the  night  of  the  fair*  She 
begged  him  to  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  had  he  been  cut  off  at  that 
time,  before  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
graying  with  him.  She  begged  him  to  think 
that  he  was  still  in  the  greatest  possible  dan¬ 
ger,  and  upon  the  verge  of  eternity ;  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  earnestly  to  reflect  the  whole 
night  upon  the  advice  she  had  given  him, 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  be  damned.  She 
was  happy  to  perceive  that  what  she  had  said 
had  produced  some  effects ,  (for  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  man  had  indeed  begun  to  assume 
an  anxious  look,)  and  regretted  that  she  had 
it  not  in  her  power  at  the  present  moment  to 
make  a  longer  stay. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  surgeon  called  ; 
but,  instead  of  finding  the  farther  improvement 
he  had  expected,  every  thing  bespoke  the 
house  of  mourning ;  the  countenance  of  the  . 
wife  and  children  plainly  indicated  that  some 
unexpected  alteration  for  the  worse  had  taken 
place. 

In  short,  the  report  is  as  follows ; 
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Towards  evening,  patient  became  hot  and 
restless,  delirium  supervened  in  the  course  of 
the  night;  towards  morning  convulsions  oc¬ 
curred,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  expired. 

The  young  surgeon  stood  for  some  moments 
reflecting  what  could  have  caused  the  unlook¬ 
ed-for  change  ;  Galen,  Celsus,  Pott,  and  Aber- 
nethy,  afforded  no  clue  to  solve  the  mystery. 

While  he  stood  in  fixed  reverie,  the  Lady 
Bountiful  arrived.  She  was  no  way  astonished 
when  given  to  understand  that  the  man  was 
dead,  having,  in  the  course  of  her  practice ,  met 
with  several  instances  of  similar  ill  success,  so 
that  she  had  now  become  far  less  sanguine  and 
more  experienced  than  the  young  surgeon. 

How  fortunate  it  was,  Doctor,”  said  she, 
“  that  I  happened  to  call  last  night  at  the  time 
“  the  delirium  had  left  him,  to  assist  him  to 

*•  ,  i 

“  make  his  peace  with  heaven.” 

This  appeal  awoke  the  young  ./Eseulapius 
from  his  reverie  ;  Galen  and  Hippocrates  va¬ 
nished  from  his  eyes,  and  the  truth  broke  up¬ 
on  his  mind  at  once.  “  Madam,  what  have 
“  vou  done  ?”  cried  he.  ,  , 

et  Only  given  him  a  little  innocent  cordial  to 
“  keep  up  his  strength/'  said  the  Lady. 
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“  Why,  Ma’am,”  cries  the  surgeon,  “  yon 
“  have  murdered  my  patient !” 

“  Tut  r  retorted  the  Lady,  “  how  can  you 
“  say  that,  Doctor,  when  you  know  you  bled 
“  him  to  death.” 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  publish  this 

case  in  a  separate  volume,  detailing  the  effects  * 
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of  the  medicines  from  day  to  day,  with  the  day 
of  the  month  annexed,  all  put  in  separate 
lines,  to  make  the  case  as  long  as  possible, 
upon  the  plan  of  Clinical  Repo?mts ,  so  as  to  have 
swelled  it  out  into  a  quarto  half-a-guinea  book, 
such  as  that  of  the  case  of  Miss  MacEvoy,  the 
blind  lady  that  saw  with  her  fingers,  at  Liver- 
pool. 

How  far  prejudices  against  opening  dead 
bodies  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  Scot¬ 
land  than  in  Ireland,  we,  as  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  do  not  presume  to  decide,  consider¬ 
ing  ourselves  as  partial  judges.  For  the  same 
reason  we  hold  the  opinion  of  the  Author  of 
the  Comparative  View,  and  every  other  Irish¬ 
man,  to  be  not  worth  a  groat.  But  we  recol¬ 
lect  perfectly  well,  that  the  hospital  we  attend¬ 
ed  in  London  was  threatened  to  be  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  a  parcel  of  blackguard  Irish, 
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who  came  to  carry  away  the  body  of  their  de¬ 
ceased  relative,  in  whose  corpse  we  had  made 
an  unlucky  slit  from  the  neck  to  the  belly,  in 
order  to  see  what  was  in  his  inside  ;  the  afore¬ 
said  slit  was  very  neatly  sewed  up,  and  we  were 
ready  to  take  our  oaths  that  all  the  inwards 
were  perfect,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  dis¬ 
placed,  excepting  a  part  of  his  lights ,  which 
were  rotten  before  he  came  into  the  hospital, 
and  caused  his  death, — but  that  was  not  our 
fault.  It  was,  however,  all  in  vain  ;  and  we 
were  told  that  the  whole  mob  of  Irish  in  St 
Giles’s  would  come  in  a  body  some  evening 
and  burn  us  alive  in  our  beds,  in  revenge  for 
the  sacrilegious  insult  we  had  committed  up¬ 
on  the  corpse  of  poor  Faddy. 

From  this  anecdote,  we  leave  it  to  the  ini- 
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partial  reader  to  decide,  whether,  if  subjects  are 
more  plentiful  in  Dublin,  it  may  not  be  be¬ 
cause  the  town  is  larger,  and  not  on  account 
of  superstition  existing  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
Land  of  Potatoes  than  in  other  countries.  If 
there  be  superstition  in  one  respect,  there  will 
infallibly  be  so  in  another,  as  the  following  in¬ 
cident  will  testify. 
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Irish  women,  of  the  lower  and  labouring 
classes,  are  unquestionably  not  free  from  this 
failing.  About  twenty- eight  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin  is  a  valley  in  the  centre  of  county  Wick¬ 
low  called  Seven  Churches.  These  churches 
are  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  an¬ 
tiquarian  enough  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
proper  account  of  the  history  of  this  very  cu¬ 
rious  spot.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  sequestered  valley,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Churches,  there  stand 
seven  picturesque  ruins,  one  of  them  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  monastery,  in  which,  as  the  legend 
goes,  a  number  of  Irish  youth  were  murdered 
by  the  Danes,  during  one  of  the  invasions  of 
the  former,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
youths  of  the  Colquhoun  clan  were  murdered 
by  the  blood-thirsty  Rob  Roys  of  the  clan  of 
Macgregor.  Rut,  to  return.  St  Cavan,  a  very 
holy  man,  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Seven 
Churches ,  and,  like  his  great  Master,  fasted, 
prayed,  and  suffered  temptation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  at  large.  The  Devil,  knowing  what 
a  powerful  engine  female  attractions  are,  (par¬ 
ticularly  to  an  Irishman,)  and  believing  that 
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St  Cavan,  although  a  man  of  great  reputed 
sanctity,  might  still  not  be  invulnerable  to  the 
shafts  of  love,  dispatched  a  special  agent  of  his 
own,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  to  tempt  the 

.4 

holy  Saint  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  How 
this  imp  in  disguise  set  about  his  task  the  le¬ 
gends  do  not  declare,  but  we  may  conceive 
that  she  was  not  a  little  importunate  ;  for  she 
actually  hunted  the  holy  Father  from  one 
church  to  another  through  the  whole  seven, 
not  allowing  him  to  rest  in  any,  until  she  had 
fairly  driven  him  quite  out  of  the  valley,  and 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  on  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
glen.  The  Saint  must  have  been  a  man  of 
taste,  for  the  spot  he  chose  commands  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  green  valley,  the  purling 
stream,  all  the  Seven  Churches ,  the  clear  and 
transparent  lake  in  the  hollow  cup  formed  by 
the  mountains  which  surround  it.  St  Cavan's 
den  is  evidently  hewn  out  by  art;  it  is  about 
six  feet  by  three,  and  the  marks  of  a  chis- 
sel,  or  some  such  instrument,  is  visible.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  fanatic  monk, 
in  the  days  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself  and  his  countrymen  by 
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leading  them  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Almighty  by  secluding  himself 
from  society,  passing  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  that  hole,  and  praying  and  fasting  for  the 
sins  of  the  community. 

Although  pretty  well  accustomed  to  moun¬ 
tain  travelling,  and  not  quite  so  clumsy  as  I 
am  at  present,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  although  I  have  travelled  over  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  Alps,  I  never  was  in  a  spot  half 
so  dangerous  as  St  Cavan’s  den,  the  road  to 
which  is  particularly  hazardous;  one  false  step 
would  have  plunged  me  several  feet  down  into 
the  lake,  and  I  found  it  often  necessary  to 
scramble  hands  and  feet  over  the  solid  rock. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  St  Cavan’s  lady  to  seduce  him 
from  the  ways  of  godliness,  was  so  fixed,  that 
she  no  sooner  discovered  his  hiding-place, 
than,  aided  doubtless  by  the  Devil,  for  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  have 
reached  the  bed,  she  presented  herself  before 
St  Cavan  at  the  mouth  of  the  den.  But  she 
had  soon  reason  to  repent  her  temerity ;  for 
the  holy  man,  at  the  sight  of  his  fair  persecu¬ 
tor,  waxed  wroth,  and  allowing  his  passion  to 
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get  the  better  of  his  gallantry,  he  presented 
the  Lady  with  a  kick  that  precipitated  her 
headlong  some  hundred  feet  down  into  the 
lake. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  reader,  when  having* 
reached  at  length  to  St  Cavan’s  bed,  by  cau¬ 
tious  steps  and  slow,  aided  by  the  kind  assist-  . 
ance  of  my  guide,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Saint’s  den  was  of  sovereign  use  in  rendering 
new  married  women  prolific,  and  that  every 
year  crowds  of  females  visit  the  Seven  Churches * 
and  scramble  up  to  the  bed  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  for  this  purpose.  I  confess  I  could  not 
but  believe  that  they  must  be  possessed  of  not 
a  little  superstition  ;  and  I  farther  had  always 
imagined  that  they  were  already  quite  prolific 
enough  without  the  help  of  St  Cavan’s  super¬ 
natural  powers. 

The  Devil  hath  since  those  davs  found  a 
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much  more  successful  mode  of  attacking  Saints 
and  Bishops,  than  by  the  aid  of  female  charms. 
He  has  since  given  them  power  and  wealth, 
and  gained  too  many  under  his  command.  His¬ 
tory  affords  no  instance  of  churchmen  being 
possessed  of  political  power  but  they  abused 
it.  Were  I  to  look  for  an  example  of  religion 
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and  morality,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  human  frailty,  1  should  search  for  it 
among  the  indigent  country  curates,  the  rec¬ 
tors  and  vicars  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
perhaps  among  the  respectable  clergymen  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  seem  to  consider  a 
simple  title  of  minister  of  the  Gospel  as  their 
principal  and  most  honourable  recommen¬ 
dation.  Many  of  both  stand  pre-eminent 
amongst  the  most  amiable,  most  learned,  and 
most  ornamental  members  of  society.  But 
were  I  to  look  for  vice  in  its  most  depraved 
form,  I  should  turn  my  eyes  towards  the 
bench  of  bishops  in  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Laud  :  many  of  whom,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
would  take  the  wall  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
street.  No  person  is  too  old  or  too  skilful  to 
improve— thus  the  Devil  himself  has  grown 
wiser  by  experience  he  now  no  longer  at¬ 
tacks  the  Prelates  with  burnings,  stonings,  and 
the  rack,  but  he  gives  them  at  once  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  per  annum,  and  has  had  several  of  them  at 
his  disposal.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  never  were  any  good  Bishops ; 
those  who  preserved  an  unblemished  character 
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among  such  bad  company,  did  indeed  deserve 
great  praise : 

u  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mein 
“  As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

“  But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

“  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

Surely  that  woman — if  such  a  woman  there 
be,  who  could  preserve  her  chastity  among  a 
nest  of  harlots,  is  more  to  be  admired  than  she 
who  remains  a  virgin  merely  because  she  has 
never  been  exposed  to  temptation.  And  so  is 
it  also  with  the  Prelates.  He  that  remained  im¬ 
maculate  among  the  bench  of  bishops,  deserved 
indeed  a  crown  of  glory.  Scotland  may  well 
be  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  John  Knox, 
a  man  whose  plain,  straight-forward,  good 
sense,  alone  was  sufficient,  when  an  appeal  was 
made  to  a  nation,  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
world  for  solid  judgment,  to  throw  down  the 
pile  built  up  by  the  hypocritical  craft  and 
episcopal  quackery  of  centuries. 

In  the  days  of  Laud,  the  great  Archbishop , 
I  should  say,  the  great  Archangel  of  the 
infernals,  was  the  instigator  of  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  ; — tis  he  who  helped  them  on  with  their 
gowns  when  they  huddled  in  to  give  their  vote 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  sell  their  con¬ 
sciences  to  the  Minister  as  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  sold  their  souls  to  the  Devil. 

The  very  salutation  of  an  Irishman  evinces 
the  worship  that  he  pays  to  the  goddess  For¬ 
tune.  Good  luck  to  you — had  luck  to  you — 
that's  a  pretty  lass ,  I  wish  you  luck  with  her — 
or  some  such  like  expression,  is  heard  in  every 
alley  and  corner  of  Dublin,  from  the  mouth  of 
a  child  to  that  of  a  grown-up  beggar.  It  is 
this  belief  in  Fatalism  which  suggested  that 
admirable  tale  of  that  excellent  delineator  of 
the  Irish  character,  Miss  Edgeworth,  entitled, 
Solyman  the  lucky ,  and  Murad  the  unlucky . 
In  short,  what  in  other  countries  is  ascribed 
to,  and  effected  by  prudence,  is  in  Ireland 
trusted  entirely  to  chance.  The  Hibernian  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  thoughtless,  volatile, 
careless,  sociable,  happy  creature  breathing. 

How  much  chance  and  how  little  prudence 
had  to  do  in  gaining  the  glorious  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  let  the  public  decide. 

The  following  description  of  an  excursion 
from  Brussels  to  the  field  of  Waterloo  I  corn-, 
posed  upon  the  spot,  one  month  after  the  battle. 
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The  road  to  Waterloo  leads  up  a  hill  to 
the  south  of  the  town;  it  afterwards  passes 
through  some  pleasing  broken  ground,  and  goes 
through  a  village  ;  after  this  it  enters  a  thick 
wood,  which  continues  until  Waterloo.  This 
is  a  small  straggling  place  ;  the  house  we  put 
up  at,  which  I  fancy  belongs  to  the  village,  is 
full  two  miles  from  the  church.  I  noticed 
every  here  and  there,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
a  heap  under  which  either  a  man  or  a  horse 
had  been  buried.  After  breakfast  several 
guides  offered  themselves,  some  native,  and 
two  English  soldiers,  one  of  whom  I  should 
have  preferred  for  a  guide,  had  it  depended 
upon  myself.  He  gave  me  an  eagle  worn  by 
the  French  soldiers  in  their  caps,  which  I  pre¬ 
serve  as  valuable  as  coming  from  Waterloo. 
The  conductor  of  our  cabriolet,  (a  kind  of  gig,} 
declaring  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
held,  and  being  an  intelligent  young  man,  our 
party  made  choice  of  him  as  guide.  We  first 
proceeded  over  the  field  pretty  much  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  to  Nivelles ,  upon  a  part 
of  the  plain  where  the  right  wing  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  been  posted,  and  which  had  been 
contested  with  as  great  obstinacy  as  any  spot 
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of  ground  upon  the  whole  field.  The  French 
had  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  seve¬ 
ral  times,  and  were  as  often  driven  from  it. 
The  marks  of  the  battle  were  the  prints  of 
horses  feet  trampling  upon  the  moist  ground, 
and  there  were  numerous  mounds  where  the 
dead  bodies  had  been  buried.  I  noticed  se¬ 
veral  papers  and  remains  of  caps  strewed  over 
the  field ;  I  picked  up  two  letters,  the  one,  in 
English,  from  its  contents  apparently  that  of  a 
mistress  to  her  paramour,  dated  Plymouth 
Dock,  rather  coarse,  but  very  affectionately 
wrorded  :  the  other  was  in  German,  from  a  vir¬ 
tuous  girl  to  her  lover,  very  sublime  and  pa¬ 
thetic,  spoke  of  exchanging  hearts  and  a 
number  of  other  things,  expressed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  lovers,  and  extending  to  a  great 
length.  The  road  was  rather  raised,  and  the 
holes  made  by  the  cannon-shot  shewed  how 
thickly  the  balls  passed.  There  is  a  place 
where  several  dead  were  burned.  I  disco¬ 
vered  a  hand  and  an  arm  only  half-burnt.  A 
little  farther  stands,  or  rather  did  stand,  a  farm 
(for  the  house  is  completely  burnt,  the  out¬ 
houses  alone  remaining,)  called  Hugoumond , 
where  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  be- 
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tween  the  French  and  Hollanders,  the  end  of 
which  was,  that  the  French  succeeded  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  farm.  So  I  was  informed  by  the  pea¬ 
sants  ;  but  the  English  dispatch  states  that  the 
place  was  never  taken  at  all.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  farm  there  is  a  wood.  The  trees 
bear  several  bullet  marks,  and  the  broken 
branches  shew  the  course  the  balls  took. 
These  balls  must  have  gone  far  too  high  ;  how 
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many  took  a  proper  direction  may  be  con¬ 
ceived.  By  the  direction,  all  these  balls  must 
have  been  French.  On  the  side  of  the  tree 
where  the  Dutch  and  English  balls  should 
have  entered,  there  were  hardly  any.  These 
circumstances  would  indeed  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  French  must  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  farm  for  a  short  time.  On 
our  leaving  the  wood  we  caught  sight  of  the 
high  wooden  building,  which  we  heard  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  erected  by  Bonaparte,  and 
> 

which  some  wise  heads  who  write  in  the  news¬ 
papers  had  declared  to  be  on  wheels .  It  was 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  We  walked 
up  to  it,  and  learnt  from  the  peasants  that  it 
was  built  a  day  or  two  before  the  action,  on 
purpose  to  reconnoitre  the  positions  of  the 
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French  in  that  direction.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  the  guide  who 
(as  will  be  afterwards  seen)  had  conducted 
Bonaparte  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  assured 
me  that  Napoleon  had  neither  been  up  it 
nor  near  it.  In  our  way  we  encountered 
some  women  of  the  country.  They  all  spoke 
French,  and  agreed  in  saying  that  they  saw 
the  English  retreating  in  good  order  over  the 
ground  from  Quatre  Bras  the  day  previous  to 
the  battle,  and  afterwards  the  French  follow. 
They  said  they  had  likewise  seen  the  precipi¬ 
tate  flight  of  the  French  after  the  battle. 
They  enquired  after  Bonaparte,  and  asked  if 
the  English  meant  to  cut  off  his  head.  To 
this  they  seemed  to  have  no  manner  of  objec¬ 
tion,  and  they  shook  hands  with  us  very  cor¬ 
dially.  From  the  wood  to  this  building  there 
was  not  much  appearance  of  hard  fighting. 
We  directed  our  course  from  this  building  to 
the  farm  called  La  Belle  Alliance.  It  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  a  large  army  had  bivouacked  in  this 
space  ;  the  heaps  of  dead  were  not  nume¬ 
rous  ;  but  the  marks  of  horses  feet  covered 
the  whole  ground,  together  with  the  track 
of  the  artillery.  Pieces  of  flesh,  doubtless 


the  rations  of- the  army,  which  they  were 
ged  to  leave  behind  them,  strewed  the  place. 
I  noticed  a  whole  tongue  and  some  ribs  of 
beef.  An  Irish  gentleman,  my  companion, 
had  purchased  a  bayonet,  which  he  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  stick.  I  ran  it  into  one  of  the 
heaps,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  under  the 
ground  felt  it  enter  the  corpse.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  now  and  then  we  perceived 
a  disagreeable  smell ;  but  as  to  the  air  for 
miles  being  tainted,  as  some  of  our  country¬ 
men  will  tell  you,  it  is  too  ridiculous  for  any 
body  to  believe  except  John  Bulk 

The  farm  called  La  Belle  Alliance  is  on  the 
Chari eroy  road.  There  are  few’  marks  of  mus¬ 
ket-balls  upon  that  house,  but  several  cannon- 
shot  have  passed  through  the  out-buildings. 
It  wras  here  that  Marshal  Blucher  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  with  Lord  Wellington. 
We  entered  the  house,  and  found  therein  se¬ 
veral  people,  almost  all  foreigners,  come  like 
ourselves  to  view  the  battle.  Here  also  I  fell 
in  with  Bonaparte’s  guide.  This  man  lives  in 
a  little  cabin  near  the  farm.  All  the  peasants 
but  himself  had  hid  themselves  in  the  woods. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  conducted  Napoleon 
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and  the  Generals  about  him,  for  nine  hours* 
He  said,  “  that  Bonaparte  talked  much,  and 
“  seemed  in  good  spirits,  until  he  saw  the 
“  Prussians,  and  that  then  he  turned  pale,’* 
(pointing  to  my  shirt;)  “  that  he  remained  one 
“  hour  after  the  Prussians  came  up,  and  after- 
“  wards  set  off  at  full  gallop,  giving  him  a  na- 
“  poleon”  (about  sixteen  shillings)  “  for  his 
“  trouble/’  I  should  have  spoken  more  with 
this  man,  but  I  perceived  he  expected  to  be 
paid  for  talking  so  much  per  minute. 

From  this  farm  we  proceeded  by  the  side  of 
the  Charleroy  road  until  we  arrived  at  the  farm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte .  Nothing  worthy  of  men¬ 
tioning  occurred  by  the  way,  unless  it  be  the 
heaps  of  dead,  which  were  here  even  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  before,  this  being  ground  as  well 
contested  as  any  on  the  field,  and  this  being 
the  spot  in  which  the  Prussian  General  Bu- 
low’s  army  turned  the  day.  The  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle. 
In  front  of  the  house  was  a  farm-yard,  then  a 
barn,  then  an  orchard,  which  faced  the  French 
columns.  The  dead  branches  hanging  on  the 
trees  shewed  where  the  balls  hit.  Several  can¬ 
non  had  gone  through  one  side  of  the  barn,  and 
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one  shot  had  actually  forced  its  way  through 
both  walls  of  the  building.  The  barn-door  was 
completely  riddled  with  bullets.  An  Irish  gen¬ 
tleman,  my  companion,  actually  purchased  apart 
of  it  for  four  shillings  :  he  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  carry  it  away ;  the  man  in  whose 
charge  the  house  had  been  left,  recollecting 
that  he  had  not  any  right  to  dispose  of  it,  re¬ 
turned  the  money,  otherwise  my  Irish  friend 
had  intended  to  have  brought  it  with  him  to 
England.  Near  this  farm,  to  the  right  of  the 
Charleroy  road,  were  immense  heaps  of  dead, 
very  far  larger  than  any  we  had  hitherto  ob¬ 
served.  They  told  us  they  were  chiefly  dead 
horses  ;  but  I  saw  a  man’s  hand  and  arm  stick¬ 
ing  up  out  of  the  ground.  We  could  easily 
distinguish  where  every  horse  fell,  by  a  large 
smooth  place  which  it  made  in  the  wet  ground. 
The  heaps  continued,  though  of  less  size,  the 
whole  way  to  Waterloo.  There  were  other 
farm-houses  ’  but  none  bore  marks  of  such 
hard  fighting  as  La  11  aye  Sainte.  Near  Wa¬ 
terloo  were  a  number  of  pieces  of  cannon,  se¬ 
veral  of  them  quite  new. 

I  saw  in  Brussels  an  Irishman  of  the  3%d 
foot  who  belonged  to  Picton’s  division.  He 
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Ifad  been  wounded  in  two  places.  He  said, 
164  that  on  Friday  the  16th  they  inarched  out 
44  of  the  town,  and  engaged  the  French  that 
4  i  night.  The  latter  were  very  numerous  ; — 
66  his  brigade  stood  their  ground  very  well,  but 
54  the  French  exceeded  them  in  numbers. 
44  His  General”  (Picton,  I  presume,)  44  led 
44  them  on  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  Eng- 
44  lish  wanted  horse  and  artillery.  Had  not 
44  the  French  believed  the  English  cavalry 
44  were  in  ambush,  they  would  have  taken 
44  them  all  prisoners.  The  Germans  in  black” 
(Brunswick-Oels)  44  fought  nobly ;  the  Bel- 
44  gians,  considering  what  stuff  they  were, 
44  fought  well,  but  he  saw  two  or  three  regi- 
44  ments  run  away.  The  English  upon  the 
44  3  8th  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
44  French  cavalry,  the  former  being  formed  in 
44  square.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  lan- 
44  cers  did  great  execution,  and  never  passed 
44  a  wounded  man  as  he  lay  on  the  ground 
44  without  giving  him  a  thrust,  so  that  several 
44  had  received  a  dozen  flesh  wounds.  He  saw 
44  Lord  Wellington  riding  about  with  his  whitq 
44  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  exclaiming  against 
44  tUp  Prussians  for  not  being  up  sooner.  He 
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“  spoke  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Prince  of 
“  Orange.  Besides  his  two  wounds,  he  had 
“  had  his  knapsack  carried  away  and  himself 
“  stunned  by  a  spent  cannon  shot,  and  had 
64  been  taken  prisoner  for  six  hours.” 

Such  was  his  account,  and  I  rely  upon  the 
truth  of  it,  because  he  could  have  no  object 
in  deceiving  me,  and  because  his  manner  of 
relating  it  bore  evidence  of  its  truth.  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  obtain  any  distinct  recital  from  the 
officers  I  saw  at  Brussels,  some  of  whom  as¬ 
sured  me  that  they  would  not  even  know  the 
ground  if  they  were  marched  over  it  again  ;  so 
completely  were  their  minds  taken  up  with  at¬ 
tending  to  their  respective  companies.  AH 
agreed,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  antici¬ 
pation,  when  they  left  Brussels,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  engaged  in  an  action.  When  they 
saw  the  wounded  men  in  the  houses  at  Wa¬ 
terloo,  they  still  believed  that  it  was  a  mere 
skirmish  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  heard  the 
constant  cannonading,  that  they  could  believe 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  battle. 

Such  was  the  sight  the  field  presented  ;  and 
surely  a  battle  fought  with  more  obstinacy  ne~ 
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ver  happened  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

It  is  plain  that  the  English  General  was  at¬ 
tacked  while  off  his  guard,  and  that  the  first 
division  were  sent  to  certain  destruction.  The 
above  soldier  said,  that  his  regiment  went 
out  of  the  town  860  strong,  and  that  they  now 
mustered  but  107  on  the  parade  ;  it  being  then 
one  month  after  the  battle,  and  many  of  the 
wounded  discharged  cured  from  the  hospital. 

The  British  army  fought  at  a  disadvantage 
all  the  three  days ;  and  though  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Prussians  were  to  blame  for  not 
being,  up  sooner,  yet  much  of  the  loss  might 
have  been  saved  by  their  earlier  arrival.  We 
maj  indeed  say,  that  none  but  British  troops 
would  have  stood  in  the  manner  they  did  ; 
and,  farther,  that  whatever  praise  may  be  due 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  conduct 
during  the  battle,  that  none  can  be  justly 
given  to  him  for  his  previous  arrangements. 
From  the  inspection  I  made  of  the  field  of 
battle ;  from  the  accounts  I  collected  from  the 
officers  I  saw  at  Brussels  ;  from  the  remarks  of 
the  soldiers  I  have  detailed  ;  from  the  fate  of 
Picton’s  troop*  and  of  that  unfortunate  but 
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gallant  general  himself,- — the  history  of  the 
battle  seems  shortly  to  be  this :  My  Lord 
Wellington  was  deceived  by  Napoleon’s  preci¬ 
pitate  proclamations,  he  was  placed  entirely  off 
his  guard  by  them,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
attacked  first.  He  is  said  to  have  been,  with 
most  of  his  officers,  at  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  ball,  his  army  dispersed,  disjointed, 
and  totally  unprepared  for  action. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  placing  an  imme¬ 
diate  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  French,  he  dis- 
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patched  Picton’s  brigade  without  artillery,  de¬ 
ficient  in  cavalry,  and  with  an  amazing  dis¬ 
proportionate  number.  The  Brunswick-Oels 
went  out  with  him,  but  these  men,  seeing  that 
they  were  brought  to  inevitable  slaughter,  refu¬ 
sed  to  fight.  The  Duke,  in  endeavouring  to  get 
them  to  charge  (as  the  story  goes)  was  shot  with¬ 
out  the  lines,  On  the  18  th,  the  whole  of  the  army 
being  up,  the  Brunsmclcers  retrieved  their 
character,  and  revenged  the  death  of  their 
leader  by  the  most  determined  valour.  The 
British,  whose  front  was  posted  at  La  Haye 
Salute ,  gave  way  at  four  o'clock  on  that  day, 
not  retreating,  however,  farther  than  the  farm  \ 
but  now  it  appeared  plain  that  the  battle  was 
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upon  the  point  of  being  lost,  and  that  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  British  must,  as  Blucher  observes, 

have  a  limit.’'  No  doubt  it  was  about  this 
time  that  the  men  fled  from  the  field,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  Brussels  by  four teens ,  by  fijleens ,  and 
by  twenties,  of  all  nations,  British,  Prussians,  and 
Belgic,  saying,  4 ‘every  thing  is  lost!  the  army 
“  is  destroyed  !  the  French  are  at  our  gates  !” 

In  this  critical  moment,  it  should  seem  that 
Marshal  Blucher,  aided  by  Bulow,  began  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  French,  so  that  the  latter,  taken  on  the 
flank  and  rear  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  the 
front  by  the  English,  most  especially  at  the 
grand  final  charge  made  by  Lord  Wellington, 
the  former  took  fright,  Bonaparte  turned  pale, 
and  all  was  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  insinuations  cast  upon 
Napoleon’s  military  conduct,  in  the  letter 
ascribed  to  Marshal  Ney,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion.  But  it  should  seem  from  that  let¬ 
ter,  that  the  writer  has  assumed  and  drawn 
conclusions  from  false  data,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Prussians  could  be  kept  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  comparatively  few  men  ;  whereas 
Blucher  in  his  dispatch  declares,  that  he  was 
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ready  to  assist  my  Lord  Wellington  with  Ins 
whole  army. 

The  foregoing  is  at  least  an  impartial  account 
of  the  important,  never  to  be  forgotten,  battle 
of  Waterloo.  It  has  errors  inseparable  from 
all  descriptions  which  are  not  written  by  mi¬ 
litary  men.  Such  faults  are  very  conspicuous 
in  all  the  details  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  Public,  particularly  that  of  Paul's  Letters 
to  his  Kinsfolk .  But  our  description  is  at  least 
not  written  by  any  one  who  has  shewn  himself 
to  have  a  decided  ministerial  bias ;  conse¬ 
quently,  whatever  mistakes  occur  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  chance  not  of  design.  It  is  as  far  from 
our  wish,  as  it  is  out  of  our  power,  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  illustrious  Wellington, 
whom  we  all  alike  admire.  But  it  is  an  un¬ 
questionable  truth,  that  if  he  has  gained  more 
laurels  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo  than  for  any 
other  of  his  successful  engagements,  that  still 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  never  deserved 
them  so  ill.  And  the  whole  story  fully  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced, 
viz.  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  That 
it  is  better  to  be  lucky  than  wise,  and  that  the 
wisest  commit  a  blpnder  occasionally. 
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We  now  return  to  our  proper  subject,  having 
finished  this  long  digression,  which  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place,  in  so  far  as  it  was  introduced 
to  shew  the  natural  tendency  of  every  Irishman 
to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  goddess  Fortune, 
and  of  Lord  Wellington  among  the  rest. 

The  Private  Lecturers  contribute  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  support 
of  the  School.  The  talents  indispensable  to  a 
Lecturer  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
those  required  in  private  practice.  If  he  have 
indefatigable  perseverance  to  collect  every 
thing,  solid  judgment  to  separate  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  useful  from  the  superfluous,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  that  which  is  most  needed  in  his  public  of¬ 
fice.  These  talents  are  confessedly  more  fre¬ 
quently  attached  to  the  Scotch  than  to  the  Irish 
character.  If  a  teacher  have  lively  wit,  splen¬ 
did  genius,  and  vivid  imagination,  it  is  in  his 
favour  ;  but  these  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  latter  mental  gifts  are  found  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  Ireland  than  in  North  Britain.  A 
Lecturer  ought  certainly  to  possess  more  know¬ 
ledge  than  a  private  practitioner,  but  he  is  not 
required  to  have  it  so  much  under  command. 
In  the  former  case  it  may  bq  deposited  in  th$ 
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note -book  ;  in  the  latter  it  must  be  stored  in 
the  memory,  ready  to  be  brought  forth  at  a 
moment’s  warning. — I  have  heard  many  stu¬ 
dents  declare  that  they  were  disappointed 
upon  coming  to  Edinburgh  ;  that  the  Profes¬ 
sors  practised  just  like  common  men,  not  a 
jot  better,  some  thought  rather  worse.  From 
the  nature  of  the  conjectural  art,  and  the 
small  amount  of  curative  knowledge  we  pos¬ 
sess,  there  is  no  room  for  any  great  superiority. 
I  have  often  thought  that  deep  thinkers  made 
worse  practitioners  at  the  bed-side,  than  more 
superficial  characters.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  it  is  allowable  to  theorize  in  the  closet, 
no  one  ought  to  burden  himself  with  theories 
when  at  the  side  of  his  patient ;  “  the  homely 
<£  ass  Experience,”  as  Bacon  has  called  it,  is 
worth  them  all  put  together  ;  excepting  only 
in  such  cases  as  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  where 
the  experience  of  a  thousand  years  tells  us  no 
more  than  t’his,  that  all  our  medicines  are  good 
for  nothing,  and  also  in  common  diseases  in 
cases  where  every  day  remedies  fail.  Certain 
disorders,  acute  inflammations,  for  example, 
are  more  common  in  London  than  here  ;  the 
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bleeding  gentlemen  have  worn  out  the  original 
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diathesis .  Other  disorders*  as  fever,  are  more 
frequent  in  Edinburgh.  For  this  reason,  the 
London  physicians  will  be  superior  in  some 
complaints,  ourselves  in  others,  and  in  the 
main  both  nearly  equal.  The  London  fa¬ 
shions  take  a  considerable  time  in  travelling 
hither ;  while  the  Ladies  are  trying  on,  for 
the  first  time,  the  square  Chinese  hats  and  ar¬ 
tificial  hump-backs,  the  fashion  is  going  out  in 
London.  So  while  our  Doctors  are  dabbling 
with  digitalis  in  inflammations,  and  nitro -mu¬ 
riatic  acid  baths  in  liver  complaints,  the  Lon¬ 
don  physicians  are  looking  out  for  something 
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fresh.  But  there  is  a  reciprocal  exchange 
we  are  likewise  manufacturing  a  new  fashion  h% 
medicine,  which  we  hope  will  take ,  find  its 
way  to  London,  encounter  its  southern  brother 
half-way,  and  shake  hands  upon  the  road. 
But  some  things  are  never  out  of  date  :  While 
the  theories  of  Cullen  have  been  overthrown, 
his  histories  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  will  last 
for  ever,  because  symptoms  copied  from  nature 
seldom  materially  change.  But  even  the  First 
Lines  is  a  book  becoming  obsolete,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  symptoms  of  the  disorders  there  de¬ 
scribed  have  been  copied  verbatim  into  other 
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modern  works.  I  have  Cullen's  words  in  four 
different  compilations  in  my  library.  Now 
some  of  those  harpies  who  prey  upon  him  ne¬ 
ver  declare  to  whom  they  are  obliged  for  their 
provender. — As  a  work  which  contains  all  the 
merits  of  Cullen  without  his  defects,  give  me 
leave  to  mention  Dr  Parr’s  Medical  Diction¬ 
ary.  He  is  not  a  base  plagiarist,  although  he 
is  a  semi-Cullen  himself,  and  he  gives  to  his 
teacher  the  merit  due.  The  London  Medical 
Dictionary  is  voluminous.  Ibe  chemistry  is 
faulty,  tiie  anatomy  superficial,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice,  enriched  by  Dr  Parr’s  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  renders  the  book  worth  all  the  money. 
I  presume  not  to  advise,  but  I  hint  to  every 
student  to  give  it  a  look  the  first  auction- 
room  he  goes  into  ;  not  to  take  my  word,  but 
to  use  his  own  judgment,  whether  it  be  not  his 
interest  (for  I  have  no  concern  in  his  purchas¬ 
ing  it  whatever,)  to  keep  it  by  him  to  refer  to 
when  a  dubious  case  occurs  in  after  life.  This 
is  almost  the  only  use  that  practical  books  can 
be  turned  to. 

In  anatomy  and  physiology  we  have  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  still  possess,  excellent  private 
teachers.  It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  the 
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only  rival  of  Dr  Barclay,  but  others  are  start¬ 
ing  up  every  day.  It  is  true  that  our  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Anatomy  is  not  so  popular  as  his  father 
or  grandfather.  But  those  lectures  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  esteemed  every  day  by 
the  students,  partly  from  the  very  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  but  chiefly  because  it 
is  now  acknowledged  that  Dr  Monro’s  lec¬ 
tures  have  been  undervalued.  His  class 
begins  to  be  frequented  by  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  and  best  informed  young  men  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  and  all  are  conscious  that,  if  any  one 
learn  but  little  from  them,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  pupil,  not  of  the  teacher. 

I  think  myself  bound  to  pay  my  humble 
tribute  of  admiration  to  that  excellent  view  of 
physiology  delivered  by  the  late  Dr  Gordon. 
No  course  is  without  its  blemishes  ;  but  in 
Dr  G.’s  they  were  so  few,  that  they  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  shew  off  its  excellences.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  glaring  one. 

In  the  great  question  of  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  every  one 
would  state  his  sentiments  in  the  bold  and  un¬ 
equivocal  manner  that  Dr  Wilson  Philip  has 
done  in  his  Experimental  Inquiry.  We  should 
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then  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  how  far 
Mr  Hunter’s  theory  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
consequently,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  I 
forbear  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  subject 
myself,  because  I  am  conscious  that  no  one 
would  place  any  value  upon  it.  What  be¬ 
comes  a  duty  in  those  who,  from  their  known 
anatomical  and  physiological  researches,  stand 
high  in  public  estimation,  would  in  me  be  pre¬ 
sumption.  My  private  endeavours  to  make 
up  my  mind  upon  this  important  point  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  open,  impartial,  and  ela¬ 
borate  examination  of  the  subject  given  by 
Dr  Duncan,  senior,  as  well  as  the  objections 
advanced  against  it.  I  promised  myself  not 
less  gratification  and  instruction  when  Dr 
Gordon  announced  his  intention  to  treat  of 
the  same  subject.  From  the  general  candour, 
and  freedom  from  bias,  which  distinguished 
the  lectures  of  that  gentleman,  X  thought  my¬ 
self  warranted  in  expecting  justice  done  to  the 
question.  I  certainly  did  anticipate  that  the 
final  conclusion  would  be  against  Mr  Hunter’s 
doctrine  ;  but  as  I  had  previously  examined, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  what  that  cele¬ 
brated  philosopher  had  urged  in  favour  of 
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his  novel  hypothesis,  I  was  rather  anxious  than 
otherwise  to  hear  what  Dr.  G.  had  to  say  a- 
gainst  it.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  side 
of  a  controversy  a  man  takes,  provided  he 
treats  his  subject  with  candour  and  fairness. 
I  rather  thought  the  circumstance  of  Dr  G. 
having  been  supposed  to  have  taken  a  share 
in  that  dispute  would  have  added  a  zest  to  his 
inquiries,  and  called  forth  all  his  natural  elo* 
quenee.  Judge,  then,  of  the  surprise  and  mor¬ 
tification  I  experienced  when  I  heard  the  sub¬ 
ject  dismissed  in  five  sentences ; .  the  coagu¬ 
lation  and  decomposition  of  the  blood  spoken 
of  as  synonimous  terms ;  and  Mr  Hunter’s 
doctrine,  and  all  those  who  supported  it,  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  a  strain  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt, 
either  real  or  affected.  The  few  words  that 
were  spoken  were  calculated  to  lead  the  class 
to  believe  that  Mr  Hunter’s  opinions  were  as 
obsolete  as  the  fancies  of  Aristotle,  and  as  ab¬ 
surd  as  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  contained 
in  the  pineal  gland.  No  lecturer  is,  in  my  be¬ 
lief,  obliged  to  say  a  word  more  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  than  he  pleases  ;  but  what  is  said  should 
not  bear  the  appearance  of  trick  or  chicane. 
Students  are  not  to  be  blindfolded  now- a- 
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days ;  and  there  cannot  have  been  one  indi¬ 
vidual  present  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the 
high  authority  by  which  that  opinion  was  sup¬ 
ported.  If  Dr  Gordon  felt  unwilling  to  enter 
the  lists  5  if  his  back  was  yet  sore  with  the  cas¬ 
tigation  he  had  received  ;  if  he  was  conscious 
that  in  that  controversy  he  had  gained  no  ho¬ 
nour  ;  if  rnaturer  age  and  experience  had 
taught  him  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question  ;  if  he  was  ashamed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  public  that  he  had  all  along  been  in 
the  wrong, — then  at  least  he  might  have  omit¬ 
ted  the  consideration  of  the  subject  altogether. 
He  tells  us,  that  Mr  Hunter  has  nowhere  de¬ 
fined  what  he  means  by  the  word  life .  Then  it 
became  Dr  Gordon’s  duty  to  define  it  for  him  ; 
to  search  out  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it  to 
be  taken,  from  the  tenor  of  his  works.  But 
Mr  Abernethv  has  already  saved  him  the 
trouble,  and  clearly  shewn,  that  by  life  Mr 
Hunter  means  irritability,  the  visinsitd  of  Hal¬ 
ler.  Mr  Hunter  was  a  man  who  spent  his  life 
in  the  solitary  investigation  of  nature’s  works ; 
he  loved  physiology  for  its  own  sake ;  we 
ought  to  receive  the  information  he  gives  us 
with  gratitude;  and  while  tve  carefully  hesi- 
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tate  to  assent  to  his  indigested  theories,  we 
should  abstain  from  any  allusion  to  the  humble 
and  obscure  garb  in  which  his  most  valuable 
works  are  written.  Is  truth  worth  the  less  in  a 
coarse  than  in  a  gaudy  dress  ?  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  with  many,  that  wdien  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  Mr  Hunter’s  works  they  cannot 
understand  them.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
how  far  this  is  the  fault  of  the  reader  or  the 
writer,— how  often  it  is  an  apology  for  indo¬ 
lence  ?  But  let  it  always  be  recollected,  that 
the  subjects  of  which  Mr  Hunter  treats  are 
difficult  and  obscure ;  he  writes  on  matters 
entirely  new,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
foreign  authors.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  detailing  a  case  for  a  Clinical  Report. 
Still,  I  believe,  that  any  person  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  familiarise  himself  with  his  style  will 
understand  him  very  well.  The  first  pages  of 
Celsus  or  Morgani  will  perhaps  require  read¬ 
ing  over  once  or  twice  before  they  are  fully 
comprehended,  but  afterwards  they  become 
comparatively  easy.  And,  surely,  if  it  be 
worth  while  to  gather  the  meaning  from  those 
works,  it  cannot  be  labour  lost  to  give  the 
same  attention  to  Mr  Hunter’s  books. 

is 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Dr  Gordon’s 
Lectures  were  so  rich  in  practical  hints,  use¬ 
ful  both  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  as  those 
of  Mr  Abernethy.  In  the  latter  Gentleman’s 
course,  all  is  gold  and  no  dross ;  nothing  there 
^  i  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  runs  to 
waste ;  but  one  sees  the  intent  and  purport 
for  which  every  observation  was  introduced, 
its  bearing  either  upon  physiology  or  practice. 
Mr  A.  never  dwells  upon  unimportant  points, 
such  as  the  acids  and  salts  found  in  the  blood 
and  the  bile.  I  have  always  thought  it  lawful  to 
sutler  the  attention  to  wander,  by  way  of  re¬ 
creation,  whenever  such  subjects  were  intro¬ 
duced,  in  order  to  attend  the  better  to  matter 
of  more  consequence.  And  I  suppose  that 
it  must  be  for  that  purpose,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  audience,  that  lecturers  of  the  present 
day,  such  as  Dr  Gordon,  preserve  these  an¬ 
tique  chemical  details  in  modern  physiologi¬ 
cal  courses ;  or,  perhaps,  that  other  subjects 
may  appear  more  interesting,  when  compared 
with  the  indescribable  dulness  of  animal  che¬ 
mistry.  Who,  in  these  days,  called  to  the 
bedside  of  a  patient,  troubles  his  head  with 
the  component  parts  of  the  fluids  or  the  solids, 
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the  salts  and  earths  of  the  blood,  of  the 
bones?  Would  he  not  be  supposed  to  be  a 
century  behind  hand,  or  to  be  actually  stark- 
mad  ?  It  would  be  the  first  and  the  last  pa¬ 
tient  he  ever  possessed.  It  is  the  chemical 
lecturer’s  business  alone  to  treat  of  these 
things.  But,  in  Mr  Abernethy’s  lectures, 
there  is  no  time  for  the  attention  to  wander  ; 
the  familiar  manner,  the  kind  of  conversation- 
style  in  which  they  are  delivered,  makes  his 
hearers  attend,  whether  so  disposed  or  not. 
And,  whenever  Mr  A.  introduces  a  ludicrous 
tale,  like  that  of  a  Kill-crop  or  that  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor,  it  is  to  connect  it  with  some 
important  rule  or  anatomical  fact,  in  order 
that  the  two  being  associated  together,  both 
may  be  firmly  imprinted  in  the  mind  *,  where- 
as,  (as  Mr  A.  observes,)  the  surgical  rule,  if 
it  were  not  accompanied  with  a  ludicrous 
story,  would  stand  a  great  chance  of  going  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Another 
great  merit  in  the  course  at  St  Bartholomew’s, 
is  the  admirable  remarks  upon  morbid  anato- 


*  See  Mr  Dugald  Stewart’s  Preface  to  a  late  En¬ 
cyclopaedia. 
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ray,  which  [Mr  A.’s  long  and  extensive  prac« 
tice  has  enabled  him  to  collect  together*  At 
the  same  time,  he  lays  no  unmerited  stress 
upon  the  size,  shape,  and  consistence  of  a  tu¬ 
bercle  in  the  liver, —facts  proper  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  library,  in  place  when  inserted  in  a  book 
of  morbid  anatomy,  but  out  of  place  when 
stored  in  the  memory,  which  ought  to  contain 
matter  of  more  use. 

The  school  in  Windmill  Street,  under  the 
joint  guidance  of  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  C.  Bell, 
was  remarkable,  in  Messrs  Hewson  and  Cruik- 
shank’s  time,  for  its  discoveries  in  minute  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  and  it  hath  not  degenerated  under  Mr 
Wilson’s  superintendence.  The  student  will 
no  where  find  such  careful  dissections  of  the 
nerves  as  those  prepared  for  Mr  Bell’s  lecture, 
and  pursued  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  nice¬ 
ty  throughout  the  minute  nervous  ramifica¬ 
tions.  The  absorbents  are  also  demonstrated 
and  beautifully  injected  in  the  recent  body; 
a  mode  far  superior  to  that  of  exhibiting  them 
upon  dry  preparations.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  demonstrations  of  the  absorbents 
are  only  made  at  Windmill  Street.  Another 
decided  advantage  of  this  school  arises  from 
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the  attention  that  Mr  C.  Bell  has  bestowed 
upon  military  surgery,  and  the  time  that  he 
has  spared  in  visiting  the  hospitals  at  Waterloo, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  gun-shot  wounds,  that  could  be  but 
of  little  use  in  his  private  practice,  but  of  great 
advantage  to  his  pupils.  One  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Windmill  Street  is  the  splendid  mu¬ 
seum  of  anatomical  preparations,  most  of  them 
injected  by  Mr  Wilson’s  own  hands.  More 
knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  may  be  gained 
in  an  hour,  agreeably  spent  in  examining  these 
beautiful  preparations,  than  could  be  learned 
in  a  year  thrown  away  in  poring  over  the 
quartos  of  Ruyscli  and  Malpighi .  No  accounts 
of  morbid  dissections  are  less  to  be  relied  upon 
than  those  in  which  a  more  than  common  af¬ 
fectation  of  prolixity,  minuteness,  and  preci¬ 
sion  appears.  Those  authors  who  contrive  to 
swell  out,  into  four  or  five  pages,  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  dissection,  who  hove  us  with  details 
about  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of 
morbid  parts,  waste  their  time  and  their  paper 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  bard  of  the 
lakes,  who  tells  us, 
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*  *  *  “  There  is  a  little  muddy  pond, 

fC  I’ve  measured  it  oft  from  side  to  side, 

*  *  *  “  ’Tis  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. ' 

The  collection  of  diseased  parts  prepared 
by  anatomical  art  in  Windmill  Street,  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  Professor  Monro  in  this 
city.  But,  while  I  believe  that  preparations 
of  healthy  structure,  as  the  eye  or  the  bones, 
convey  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  processes 
Nature  adopts  in  these  her  works,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  those  of  morbid  parts  but  of 
very  limited  utility.  The  injection  so  com¬ 
pletely  alters  their  natural  appearance,  and 
the  want  of  the  surrounding  parts  so  misleads 
the  eye,  that  they  convey  even  a  more  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  the  recent  appearance  of  such  or¬ 
ganic  laesions  than  a  good  plate.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  worth  the  reader’s  attention,  no  . 
matter  from  whom  the  opinion  comes.  But 
truth  is  scarce  ever  attended  to,  until  she  be 
backed  by  apthority.  Know,  then,  Header, 
that  I  have  heard  Mr  Abernethy  declare,  that 
he  could  put  up  a  piece  of  tuberculated  liver, 
a  portion  of  diseased  spleen,  and  a  specimen 
of  tuberculated  lung,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  would  lay  any  wager  that  you  v/ould  not 
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fee  able  to  tell  the  difference.  And,  now. 
Reader,  that  you  know  my  authority,  perhaps 
you  will  attend  to  a  fact  that  ought  to  have 
spoken  for  itself.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  there  is  no  permanent  advantage  in  wit¬ 
nessing  even  recent  dissections,  unless  the 
symptoms  of  the  case  have  been  previously 
watched  before  death,  and  some  labour  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  reasoning  upon  those 
symptoms  ;  not  following  the  ipse  dixit  of  any 
lecturer,  clerk,  or  student  whatsoever,  as  the 
majority  are  wont  to  do  : 

“  Not  one  looks  forward,  onward  still  he  goes, 

“  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose.” 

I  have  often  thought,  in  going  round  an 
hospital,  as  well  here  as  in  London,  that  the 
followers  believed  that  there  was  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  knowledge  encircling  the  Physician, 
similar  to  the  halitus  of  contagion  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  febrile  patient,  and  that  that  stu¬ 
dent  who  opened  his  eyes  and  gaped  with  his 
mouth  the  widest,  supposed  that  he  must  suck 
in  most  knowledge.  The  method  of  going 
round  an  hospital  is,  first  to  make  private  ex- 
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animation  of  the  patient ;  then  to  compare  that 
examination  with  the  clerk’s  books,  and  cor¬ 
rect  it  by  them  ;  next,  to  draw  the  diagnosis 
and  prescribe  without  the  help  of  the  Doctor  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  see  how  far  that  diagnosis  and 
prescription  agrees  with  that  of  the  Physician. 
By  such  means,  each  one  is  enabled  to  esti¬ 
mate  his  progress  in  the  profession  ;  he  does 
not  lean  upon  his  teacher  as  upon  a  staff,  he 
learns  to  observe,  think,  and  act  for  himself  5 
whereas,  until  that  be  attained  to,  he  is  a  bare 
infant  in  leading-strings, — a  child  in  a  go-cart . 
So  far  from  any  one  becoming  conceited  by  this 
mode,  it  is  the  only  way  to  cure  any  one  of 
conceit  To  examine  a  patient,  and  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  appear  very  easy,  until  a  person  try  to 
do  the  like.— So,  the  Indian  thought  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  sweep  his  hand  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano-forte  to  produce  the  strains 
of  a  Handel.  But  it  ought  always  to  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  thi  first  object  of  an  hospital  is  to 
cure  the  sick ;  the  second  to  instruct  the  Stu¬ 
dent,  whose  good  sense  ought  to  prevent  his 
carrying  his  examination  so  far  as  to  distress 
the  patient.  But  in  chronic  diseases  the  sick 
love  to  dwell  upon  their  complaints  j  and  in 
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acute,  more  is  to  be  done  by  making  a  good 
use  of  one’s  own  eyes  than  by  any  questions 
whatsoever.  Of  all  situations,  that  of  a  Clini¬ 
cal  Professor  is  the  most  exposed  to  criticism. 
His  diagnosis  and  treatment  lie  open  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  audience,  many  of  whom  are  perfect¬ 
ly  competent  to  judge,  and  few  disposed  to  be 
lenient.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience 
of  physic,  and  consequently  most  disappoint¬ 
ments,  best  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  say 
on  all  occasions,  under  what  disease  a  patient 
labours,  whether  he  will  live  or  die,  and,  if  the 
latter,  what  will  be  the  appearance  on  dissec¬ 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  witnessed  the 
practice  of  seven  physicians  in  London,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  this  city,  for  a  time  sufficient¬ 
ly  long  to  see  the  predictions  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
scalpel.  Therefore,  it  behoves  the  student  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by . 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  con¬ 
junction  of  two  characters  so  extremely  oppo¬ 
site  as  that  of  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Bell,  has  al¬ 
so  a  very  beneficial  effect,  since  the  Student 
perceives,  at  his  very  outset  in  the  profession, 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  opi- 
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nions  of  his  teachers,  both  with  regard  to  phy¬ 
siological  and  anatomical  subjects,  and  gives 
him  at  once  some  insight  into  what  may  be 
termed  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  physic.  The 
sober  and  plain  sense  of  Mr  W. ;  the  caution 
v  with  which  he  admits  any  new  opinion,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  transmits  down  to 
posterity  the  doctrine  of  the  Hunters  in  its 
original  purity,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  novel,  ingenious,  but  somewhat  airy  the¬ 
ories,  and  occasionally  premature  conclusions, 
of  Mr  Bell.  The  advantage  of  Mr  B.’s  Lec¬ 
tures  is,  that  he  unites  those  subjects  which 
are  most  attended  to  in  Edinburgh  with  those 
which  have  been  followed  up  in  the  London 
school  with  greater  success.  The  punctuali¬ 
ty  with  which  MrW.  makes  his  entry  into  the 
class-room,  presents  a  no  less  striking  contrast 
to  the  precarious  uncertainty  of  Mr  Bell’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  No  lecture  I  ever  heard  delivered 
by  my  grandmother  upon  the  subject  of  punc- 
tuality,.  ever  made  so  great  an  impression  up¬ 
on  my  mind  as  the  remarkable  contrast  which 
subsists  at  Windmill  Street  in  this  respect. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  paying 
my  grateful  testimony  to  the  merits  of  those 
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excellent  demonstrations  given  by  Mr  Shawe. 
Every  Student  will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me, 
in  allowing  how  much  the  constant  presence 
of  a  demonstrator  in  the  dissecting-room,  to 
whom  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  refer  to  in  all 
cases  where  he  feels  at  a  loss,  tends  to  his  own 
improvement.  Now,  as  I  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  other  dissecting-rooms,  I 
cannot  assert  that  the  demonstrations  in  other 
schools,  both  in  this  city  and  in  London,  are 
not  equally  good.  But  this  I  think,  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr  Shawe  of  giving  demon¬ 
strations  upon  the  most  important  subjects, 
taken  promiscuously  as  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 
sected  bodies  suggest,  is  preferable  to  the 
common  mode  of  giving  a  complete  course 
from  the  bones  to  the  muscles,  &c.  It  must  be 
obvious,  that  the  whole  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
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body  is  not  equally  worthy  of  attention  either 
to  the  Physician  or  Surgeon ;  and  that  it  is 
better  to  have  those  parts  connected  with  ope¬ 
rations  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  to  allow 
the  less  important,  upon  which  no  stress  is 
laid  by  the  Examiners  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  to 
meet  with  only  a  secondary  notice.  This  is 
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the  plan  of  Mr  Shawe,  and  peculiar  to  Wind* 
mill  Street. 

Although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  at* 
tending  other  medical  schools  in  London, except 
occasionally  as  visitor,  yet  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that,  in  some  one  particular,  each  ex¬ 
cels  the  other,  and  has  its  especial  advanta¬ 
ges.  The  best  mode  is  for  the  Student  not  to 
finish  his  education  at  anv  one,  but  to  take 
out  a  ticket  from  each.  But  where  that  is  not 
convenient,  I  submit  that  Mr  Abernethy’s  are 
the  best  adapted  for  him  who  purposes  prac¬ 
tising  medicine  in  all  its  branches  as  surgeon 
and  apothecary  ;  that  Mr  Cooper's  are  the  fit- 
est  for  the  operative  surgeon  ;  and  that  Mr  C. 
Bell’s  are  preferable  for  those  who  purpose 
making  either  physiology  or  military  surgery 
their  peculiar  study.  But,  let  me  again  repeat, 
that  the  school  at  which  a  Medical  Student  is 
educated  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  the 
degree  of  cafe  or  neglect  which  is  paid  by  that 
Student  himself,  and  that  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different  are  let  loose  upon  the  public  from 
all. 

If  any  thing  is  needed  in  anatomy,  it  will 
be  two  or  three  lectures  spent  in  demonstrate 
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ing  the  external  appearance  of  the  body  be¬ 
fore  the  integuments  are  removed,  or  even  of 
a  statue.  To  point  out  the  mode,  posture  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  be  water  in  the  ab¬ 
domen ,  or  disease  of  the  liver,  the  place  where 
a  lumbar  abscess  points,  the  situation  of  her- 
nice ,  the  part  to  which  patients  refer  the  pain 
in  internal  diseases,  (which  is  often  widely 
apart  from  the  viscns  affected,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  where  the  pain 
is  referred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  far  enough 
from  the  situation  of  the  gall  duct,)  and  a 
number  of  other  things,  would  be  particularly 
useful  to  those  who  have  not  learnt  these  im¬ 
portant  points  :  And  many  such  there  are. 

Having  thus  bestowed  a  kind  of  retrospec- 
tive  glance  upon  those  of  the  London  schools 
upon  which  I  am  entitled  to  speak,  I  will  now 
conduct  the  reader  to  the  point  at  which  we 

i. 

set  out,  and  add  a  concluding  word  upon 
Dr  Gordon’s  Physiological  Lectures. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  Lecturer,  or 
indeed  any  person,  to  excel  in  any  one  point. 
Tor  example,  if  he  make  respiration  or  diges¬ 
tion  his  sole  object  of  study,  it  is  not  difficult 
or  laborious  to  possess  himself  of  every  thing 


that  has  been  discovered  or  conjectured  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  a  far  more  comprehensive 
and  tedious  task  to  bestow  like  attention  upon 
every  function  in  the  animal  body.  Now  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Dr  Gordon’s  lectures,  is 
the  care  and  attention  which  he  has  given 
to  every  branch  of  physiology.  He  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  collecting 
all  that  is  known,  from  the  best  authorities, 
whether  fr.om  ancient  or  modern  authors— 
whether  from  British  or  continental  writers. 

i  ,•  •  i 

The  hearer  might  rest  assured  of  a  careful, 
candid,  and  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  prevailing  opinions 
rest,  and  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
fact  and  what  is  hypothesis .  Dr  G.  never  put 
up  with  a  flimsy  and  inadequate  explanation 
of  any  subject.  But  he  candidly  told  his  class 
the  ignorance  of  physiologists  upon  matters 
with  which  they  think  themselves  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  shewed  the  reasons  why,  and 
wherefore,  their  opinions  are  untenable. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
both  curious  and  useful,  made  by  continental 
physiologists,  which  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
totally  unknown  to  most  London  lecturers, 
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with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr  Lawrence, 
and  Mr  C.  Bell.  This  may  perhaps  arise  from 
the  former  having  their  time  too  much  taken 
up  with  their  extensive  practice,  to  allow  them 
leisure  to  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  those  works  are  written. 
Dr  Gordon  not  only  details  these  experiments, 
but  points  out  their  use  and  application.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  could  ever  discover  any  thing 
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original  in  Dr  Gordon’s  lectures,  excepting 
upon  the  subject  of  Dyspepsia ,  a  disease  to 
which  he  was  himself  a  victim,  and  which 
called  forth  that  novelty  and  originality  which 
doubtless  he  possessed.  It  always  appeared 
to  me,  as  if  a  fear  of  criticism,  and  of  that  ri¬ 
dicule  which  he  has  so  liberally  showered  down 
upon  others,  in  his  anonymous  publications, 
operated  as  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  genius, 
which  occasional  favourable  essays  plainly 
proved  he  possessed.  Not  the  least  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  his  course  of  lectures  was,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  He  treated  his  opponent’s  opi¬ 
nions  with  perfect  politeness,  and  the  coolness 
and  polish  of  his  sentiments  won  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  He  was  well  calculated,  both  by 


nature  and  education,  for  public  oratory.  Per¬ 
suasive  eloquence,  fluency  of  language  with¬ 
out  redundancy  of  words,  considerable  de¬ 
scriptive  talent,  or  power  of  transferring  his 
own  ideas  into  the  minds  of  others,  together 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  literature,  gave 
his  lectures  a  scholastic  without  a  pedantic  air, 
and  rendered  his  course  interesting  to  popular 
auditors,  of  whom  there  are  always  no  incon- 
siderable  number  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive,  from  his  mode  of  reasoning,  that 
he  had  either  devoted  time  to  the  study  of 
Logic  itself,  or  had  at  least  imbibed  a  logical 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  from  such  authors 
as  not  only  knew  logic,  but  likewise  under¬ 
stood  how  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  purpose  in 
their  works.  The  method  and  arrangement  of 
his  lectures  were  superior  to  that  of  any  other  ; 
sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  it  is  the  only  part  of 
them  which  exists  in  print.  If  any  man  be 
capable  of  combining  a  posthumous  work  from 
the  materials  left  by  Dr  Gordon,  I  trust  that 
the  world  will  not  be  deprived,  by  his  death, 
of  a  system  of  physiology  which  would  have 
done  as  much  credit  to  Dr  Gordon,  and  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  as  that  of  Haller.  It 
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would  have  equalled  the  latter,  and  would  have 
stpod  the  test  of  time  as  long. 

Finally,  his  action,  when  he  was  alive,  was 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  for  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats,  and  just  what  is  desirable 
In  a  medical  lecturer.  He  did  not  drawl  out 
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J^is  words  like  a  parish-clerk  or  a  schoobboy, 
humming  his  lesson  in  a  dull  monotonous 
tone,  calculated  to  lull  his  audience  into  soft 
repose ;  he  did  not  stand  stock  still,  like  a  sol¬ 
dier  at  drill,  or  a  thief  in  the  pillory,  but  he 
suited  the  word  to  the  action  and  the  gesture ; 
he  did  not  affect  a  pompous  declamatory  style, 
as  if  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  Rome  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  pro  or 
con ;  he  did  not  thump  or  batter  with  his 
hands  upon  the  table,  like  a  preacher  who  ad¬ 
dresses  his  congregation  from  a  tub,  or  bellow 
Forth  about  muscular  motion  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead,  than  which  neither 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  nor  the  last  trump  at 
the  resurrection,  could  be  more  astounding ; 
but  Dr  Gordon’s  voice  and  gestures  bore  a  due 
proportion  to  each  other : 

u  His  words  were  Nature  to  advantage  drest, 

“  What  oft’  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest.” 
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Such  was  Dr  Gordon  ;  no  man  was  more 
sincerely  or  more  deservedly  regretted.  His 
private  friends  have  liberally  subscribed  a  sum 
for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  bust  in  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  to  his  memory.  Had 
that  body  at  large  given  money  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  would  have  been  improper  and 
inconsistent.  Until  they  can  spare  funds  to 
place  Dr  Monro  the  second’s  portrait  by  the 
side  of  Black  and  Cullen,  Dr  Gordon’s  bust 
would  be  out  of  place,  were  it  not  a  mere  tes¬ 
timonial  of  private  regard.  Dr  Monro’s  cele¬ 
brity  is  acknowledged  over  the  whole  wmrld  ; 
Dr  Gordon’s  is  confined  to  Edinburgh,  Dr 
Gordon  would  have  been  a  great  man  had  he 
lived;  Dr  Monro  actually  was  a  great  man. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  former  would  have 
been  more  celebrated  than  the  latter  had  he 
been  spared  ;  Dr  Monro  was  already  more  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  age  at  which  Dr  Gordon  died.  He 
spent  the  last,  years  of  his  life  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  age  and  infirmities  ;  had  he  been  cutoff 
in  his  prime,  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  yet  warm, 
would  have  done  that  justice  to  him,  by  placing 
a  memorial  of  him  in  the  Royal  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  which  he  has  so  richly  deserved. 
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Having  closed  our  remarks  upon  Anatomy 
and  Hospital  Practice,  we  now  turn  to  Materia 
Medica  and  Chemistry,  which  stand  third  in 
the  order  of  importance  in  the  education  of 
the  student. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Chemistry, 
from  its  curiosity,  and,  above  all,  from  its  uti¬ 
lity,  has  a  good  right  to  stand  alone,  and  not 
to  be  tacked  on  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  me¬ 
dicine.  It  admits  of  a  general  application  to 
the  arts,  manufactures,  coining,  dyeing,  and 
almost  every  article  of  commerce.  We  respect 
Chemistry  more  from  its  own  intrinsic  worth, 
than  from  any  good  it  does  in  Physic.  All 
its  attempts  to  elucidate  the  laws  of  living 
things  have  failed*  What  has  pneumatic  me¬ 
dicine  effected  in  the  cure  of  consumption  ? 
What  stone  in  the  bladder  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  lithontriptics  ?  What  physiological 
problem  has  Chemistry  ever  solved  ?  The  the¬ 
ory  of  Dr  Crawford  upon  animal  heat,  which 
stood  its  ground  the  longest,  has  at  length  re¬ 
ceived  its  coup-de- grace,  and  gone  together 
with  all  its  brethren  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capu- 
lets.  No  !  the  merit  of  Chemistry  is  its  general 
application  to  every  thing  that  is  useful.  Phar- 
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macy  is  the  least  important  part  of  all  to  the 
world  at  large,  though  the  most  to  the  Physi¬ 
cian.  If  Manufactures  be  the  great  support 
of  Great  Britain,  then  Chemistry  and  Mecha¬ 
nics,  hand  in  hand,  are  the  chief  support  of 
Manufactures. 

The  auxiliary  sciences  are  of  importance  to 
the  student,  because  they  teach  him  to  think 
and  reason.  Provided  he  learn  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  Chemistry,  Botany,  Metaphysics, 
or  Mathematics  be  the  medium.  A  Mipple 
mind  can  be  turned  to  any  thing,  and  such  an 
individual  has  the  chief  requisite  to  advance 
himself  in  the  world,  to  render  himself  a  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society,  and  to  do  credit  to  the 
School  or  University  from  whence  he  came. 

The  science  of  Natural  History  has  a  greater 
alliance  to  Physic  than  Botany  or  Geology. 
Comparative  Anatomy  is  but  a  part  of  it ;  it 
was  by  its  help  that  Mr  Hunter  made  all  his 
discoveries,’  by  tracing  up  the  structure  of 
every  organ,  from  the  lower  animals  to 
man.  His  mode  was  to  place  the  preparations 
of  the  various  parts  of  an  animal,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  stomach,  in  a  regular  series,  from  the 
simplest  structure  up  to  the  most  complicat- 
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eel,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  Museum  at 
SurgeonVhall.  But  what  Mr  Hunter  has  ef¬ 
fected  with  respect  to  the  anatomy  of  animals, 
still  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  their 
manners  and  customs. 

Natural  History  has  declined,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  all  other  Universities,  since  the 
days  of  the  immortal  Bitffon,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  has  reached  its  aernt .  It  is  not  here 
intended  to  cast  the  smallest  reflection  upon 
Professor  Jameson,  who  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  is  unrivalled,  and  far  superior  to  any 
thing  that  Dublin  can  boast  of.  But  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  that  gentleman  dismisses  Natural 
History,  a  subject  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  Buffon  for  fifty  years,  in  a  few  lectures.  He 
hastens  to  Mineralogy,  where  he  is  in  his  own 
element ;  and  indeed  human  life  is  too  short  for 
any  man  who  has  reached  the  eminence  that 
the  President  of  the  Wernerian  Society  holds, 
to  have  had  much  leisure  for  an  extensive  study 
like  Natural  History.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  science  may  be  indirectly  use¬ 
ful  to  Physic  ;  more  useful  than  Botany,  be¬ 
cause  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants  are 


farther  removed  from  man  than  all  other  iiv- 
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ing  things. 

There  was  a  time  when  Lectures  were  deli- 
vered  in  this  city  upon  Belles  Lettres .  But 
this  disgraceful  system  of  counterfeiting  know¬ 
ledge,  has  of  late  been  given  up,  and  those 


who  wish  to  study  these,  or  the  Fine  Arts,  do 
not  content  themselves  with  such  a  superficial 
mode  of  obtaining  second-hand  information. 
Others,  whose* time  is  taken  up  with  occupa¬ 
tions  of  more  lasting  and  permanent  utility, 
are  above  making  a  pretence  to  know  that 


which  they  are  ignorant  of.  The  method  of 
teaching  all  the  sciences  viva-voce  is  calculat¬ 
ed  only  to  give  students  a  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  with  a  very  little  trouble  ;  but  although 
this  mode  is  a  very  happy  resource  for  the  in¬ 
dolent,  yet  any  young  man  who  pretends  to  go 
beyond  his  depth  in  society  will  expose  him¬ 
self  to  the  ridicule  of  every  accomplished  fe¬ 
male,  who,  from  having  more  time  at  her  dis- 
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posal,  really  understands  them. 
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u  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing'; 
f(  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring, 
“  These  shallow  drafts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

H  Bait  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 
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Anatomy  and  Chemistry  only  are  better  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  class-r  om  than  in  the  closet.  And  for 
this  reason,  simply,  because  it  is  not  every  one 
who  is  competent  to  make  nice  chemical  ex¬ 
periments,  or  has  manual  dexterity  sufficient  to 
dissect  well.  The  absurdity  of  learning  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  lectures  only,  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote.  A  gentleman,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Edinburgh,  was  boasting  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  gone  through,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  understood  the 
six  first  books  of  Euclid.  “  Did  you  puzzle 
“  some  time  upon  the  demonstrations  of  the 
tc  Theorems  ?”  inquired  his  friend.  t%  Oh  !” 
replied  the  Caledonian  mathematician,  “  the 
“  Propositions  were  so  evident ,  that  1  under- 
“  stood  them  at  first  sight,  and  saw  that  it  all 
“  must  be  true,  so  I  did  not  trouble  to  read 
“  the  Demonstrations  ! !  1” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  lectu¬ 
rer  would  commit  his  experience  to  print,  it 
would  be  far  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  a  cheaper  mode  of  procu¬ 
ring  knowledge.  For,  when  I  am  alone  in 
my  closet,  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  noises  of 
and  tumults  of  the  class-room.  If  my  mind 
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be  not  fitted  at  the  moment  for  study,  I  may 
lay  down  my  book  and  resume  the  subject  at 
a  mote  fit  opportunity  j  but  I  cannot  expect 
that  a  lecture  shall  be  put  off  solely  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  and  a  whole  class  disappointed,  merely 
because  I  am  either  mentally  or  corporeally 
unfitted  to  attend  to  the  subject.  Let  any 
student  consult  his  own  memory,  and  enquire 
how  far  better  he  will  recollect  lectures  deli¬ 
vered  upon  certain  days  than  others  when  his 
blind  was  exhausted.  Besides,  I  may  refresh 
iny  recollection,  from  time  to  time,  by  reading 

J  .  > 

my  book  ;  but  I  cannot  cause  any  lecture  to  be 
repeated  the  substance  of  which  I  have  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  how  the 
fashion  of  taking  notes  has,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  grown  into  disuse  in  Edinburgh.  The 
truth  is,  that  students  have  discovered  that  it 
is  wastt,  of  time  and  paper  to  copy  down  the 
whole  of  what  a  lecturer  says.  Only  a  very  1 
few  observations  he  makes  are  original  and 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  most  is  to  be 
found  in  any  systematic  writer  in  a  much  more 
compendious  form,  and  far  better  suited  for 
reference.  Students  have  discovered,  as  they 
advanced  in  the  profession,  that  the  whole  of 
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their  Voliiihinous  notes  were  unserviceable. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute,  that  Parrs 
Medical  Dictionary  is  a  much  better  book  to 
refer  to  than  imperfect  notes.  Upon  the  whole, 
although  lectures  are  doubtless  very  proper 
appendages  to  a  University,  and  though  it  is 
desirable  that  every  one  who  takes  degrees 

should  attend  them,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 

\ 

that,  waving  the  two  exceptions  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  they  are  of  more  use  to  the  idle  than 
the  industrious.  For  though  the  unthinking 
multitude  will  never  read,  they  always  pay  so 
much  deference  to  custom  as  to  be  dragged 
with  the  crowd  into  the  lecture-room  ;  and 
thus  a  little  knowledge  is  instilled  into  their 
brain  nolens  volens .  All  lecturers  are  too  apt 
to  dwell  upon  their  own  particular  branch,  as 
if  it  were  the  only  one  necessary  to  be  studied  ; 
they  often  overwhelm  the  student  with  recom¬ 
mending  such  a  multitude  of  books,  that  the 
latter,  hearing  the  same  bad  advice  from  every 
class-room,  intends  at  first  to  read  every  thing, 
finds  the  undertaking  too  great,  and  deter¬ 
mines  at  last  to  read  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  study  of  the  polite  arts,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  &c.  we  are,  as  a  nation,  collectively,  vast- 
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ly  inferior  to  our  neighbours  the  French,  The 
freedom  and  openness  with  which  Voevres 
and  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  Paris,  are,  perhaps,  among 
the  causes  why  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sit  along¬ 
side  a  Frenchman  or  a  Frenchwoman,  without 
discovering  their  superiority  over  us  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

I  confess  I  look  upon  the  Belles  Lettres  be¬ 
yond  mere  amusement.  I  believe  that  they 
have  a  share  in  civilizing  society  at  large  ;  and 
though  1  am  far  from  supposing  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  yet  truth  obli¬ 
ges  me  to  declare,  that  Scotland  is  more  allied 
to  uncivilized  savages  than  any  nation  I  have 
visited.  1  trust  that  no  person  will  pretend 
to  decide  upon  this  point,  whatever  his  na¬ 
tional  feelings  are,  who  has  not  spent  some 
time  abroad ;  for  I  must  candidly  tell  him,  that 
he  is  as  unfit  a  judge  as  he  who  passes  sen¬ 
tence  having’  heard  only  one  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  1  have  little  doubt  that  those  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  travelling  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  are  really  inferior  in  this  re* 
spect  ;  and  that  there  is  an  obvious  differ- 
ference,  most  evident  in  the  lower  orders  of 
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society,  but  perceptible  in  all  ranks.  We  have 
other  merits  that  compensate  ;  but  let  us  not 
be  so  blinded  by  vanity,  such  complete  John 
Bulls,  as  to  flatter  ourselves  upon  our  very 
faults.  I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  illustrative  of  this  assertion. 

Dr  Johnson  has  observed,  that  attention  to 
little  pleasures  makes  the  sum  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  ;  and  that,  however  one  favourable 
event,  one  great  epoch  in  a  man’s  life,  may 
elate  him  for  the  moment,  the  dream  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  but  very  transitory.  Now,  nothing 
tends  more  to  the  comfort  of  society  at  large, 
and  of  every  individual,  than  a  general  dispo- 
tion  throughout  the  community  to  study  the 
ease  and  comforts  of  each  other.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  do  this  in  a  less  degree  than  the  French, 
the  Dutch  less  than  the  Germans,  and  the 
British  the  least  of  all.  If  an  Englishman  lose 
his  way  in  Paris,  and  demand,  in  the  most 
barbarous  French,  his  road  from  a.  Parisian, 
the  latter  will  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  give  a  reply  in  plain  and  distinct 
terms,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  over  and 
over  where  the  Englishman  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  it.  If  he  make  the  same  enquiry  of  a 
•  \ 
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German,  he  will  mot  be  able  to  contain  his 
laughter,  being  less  polite  than  the  French¬ 
man  ;  but  he  will  turn  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  strive  all  in  his  power  to  hide  it.  No 
such  pains  would  be  bestowed  by  the  Dutch¬ 
man  ;  after  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh,  he  will 
take  pity  on  you  and  shew  you  the  road.  How 
the  Briton  would  act  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  I  know  not,  but  suspect  that,  besides  co¬ 
pying  the  Dutchman  in  the  first  breach  ot  po¬ 
liteness,  he  would  sum  up  the  whole  by  de¬ 
siring  the  Frenchman  “  To  follow  his  nose 
and  be  damned ,  for  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand  his  gibberish” 

Perhaps  our  respected  Sovereign  was  the 
most  perfect  example  of  a  tryly  polite  man 
that  the  country  can  boast  of.  Judge  how 
far  he  combined  the  two  great  requisites 
to  good  breeding,  according  to  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  namely,  good  humour  and  good  nature, 
by  the  following  anecdote  : 

During  the  time  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  dread  of  invasion,  when  grave  Profes¬ 
sor  Gregory  shouldered  his  musket,  when  the 
worshipful  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  thought 
proper  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  volujn- 
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teer  corps,  composed  of  butchers,  bakers,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  such  like  kind  of  rubbish,  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  totally  unfit  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  an  organized  military  force, — Fatty 
Pans ,  a  worthy  pastry  cook,  five  feet  two  in¬ 
ches  high,  now  dead,  but  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  *  *  #,  was  seized  with  a  thirst  of  fame,  and 
determined  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty  at  the 
Levee ,  as  Commander  of  a  Volunteer  Corps. 
This  dumpling,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  this  Sancho 
Panza  in  military  attire,  in  the  overflowing  of 
his  loyalty,  having  kneeled  down,  not  only 
gave  his  Majesty’s  hand  the  customary  salute 
with  his  lips,  but  imprinted  upon  it  four  or 
five  good  hearty  kisses.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  regaining  his  feet,  the  sword  which  dangled 
by  his  side  got  foul  of  his  legs,  tripped  up  his 
heels,  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  Patty  Pans 
lay  with  his  feet  raised,  presenting  his  nether 
parts  full  in  the  front  of  his  Majesty.  All  the 
courtiers  burst  out  a  laughing ;  but  the  King,  an 
Englishman  in  heart,  a  Frenchman  in  good  bree¬ 
ding*  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

I  am  not  convinced  that,  allowing  for 
the  disadvantages  the  Irish  labour  under, 
their  want  of  education,  that  they,  the  barha - 
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rous  Irish,  would  turn  out  the  most  polished 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  As  a  proof  at 
the  hospitality,  and  of  the  neglected  and  ig¬ 
norant  state  of  that  nation,  be  pleased  to  per¬ 
use  the  following  anecdote. 

Being  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  I  took 
shelter  in  a  cabin,  and  obtained  permission  to 
put  my  horse  in  an  out* house.  In  the  house 
Were  a  young  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
I  pulled  out  my  pocket  map,  and  began  to 
look  at  my  route.  The  man  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  woman,  like  a  true  daughter  of 
Eve,  came  to  see  what  it  was.  I  told  her  it 
Was  a  map.  She  knew  not  what  a  map  meant. 
I  told  her  it  was  a  picture  of  Ireland,  and  put 
it  in  her  hand.  She  held  it  the  wrong  side 
upwards  and  stared  at  it  with  wonder  and  a- 
mazement  The  man  now  joined  her,  and  en¬ 
quired  for  what  purpose  one  part  was  coloured 
blue  and  another  red.  I  explained  that  it  de¬ 
noted  the  several  counties  ;  shewed  which  was 
sea  and  what  was  land,  pointed  out  Belfast, 
Dublin,  and  those  places  which  they  had  heard 
of.  1  said,  that  it  told  me  the  road  I  was  to 
go,  and  the  distance  from  town  to  town.  A 
circular  figure  now  attracted  her  attention, 
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which  certified  that  it  was  “  A  New  Map  of 
“  Ireland,  compiled  from  Actual  Surveys,  and 
“  regulated  by  the  latest  Astronomical  Obser- 
“  vations.,,  This  fine  thing,  she  declared,  was 
the  Sun.  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could  what  it 
meant.  Had  she  demanded  what  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  astronomical  observations,  I  should 
have  been  puzzled,  and  must  have  referred 
her  to  Messrs  Laurie  and  Whittle,  and  their 
geographer,  Mr  Enouey,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  hath  taken  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  every  village  in  Ireland,  so  nume¬ 
rous  must  have  been  his  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  trigonome¬ 
trical  surveys  were  so  few  that  he  hath  not 
given  the  height  of  a  single  mountain.  By 
this  time,  the  rain  being  abated,  I  folded  up 
my  map,  to  their  great  deiight,  for  they  said 
it  was  turned  into  a  book ,  and  pulled  out  a 
trifle  of  money  which  I  offered  thsm.  It  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  upon  the  table. 

At  the  town  where  I  slept  that  evening,  a 
circumstance  happened  the  morning  I  left  it, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  read  with  regret  by 
every  one  who  hath  the  interest  either  of  the 
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Law  or  Physic  at  heart.  The  place  was  large 
enough  to  support  two  apothecaries,  or,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  Doctors.  A  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  about  a  patient,  which  was 
decided  in  a  pugilistic  encounter,  and  settled 
vi  et  armis  in  the  public  street.  Thus  Physic 
has  sustained  great  loss  of  honour,  and  the 
Law  has  been  cheated  of  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  a  public  appeal  to  the  Four  Courts  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  or  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  that  city. 

The  numerous  comic  and  tragic  actors  that 
Ireland  has  of  late  produced,  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  proof  of  the  genius  of  that  people  for 
polite  literature. 

A  company  of  amateur  actors  gave  it  out 
that  they  purposed  performing  the  Castle 
Spectre,  at  the  theatre  in  Fish-amble  Street, 
Dublin.  With  amateur- acting  one  generally 
combines  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  exe¬ 
crable  ;  Romeo  Coates  and  his  absurdities  im- 

7  i 

mediately  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  I 
went  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  bad  enough 
to  be  good — that  it  would  be  tragedy  bur¬ 
lesqued.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found  that 
the  amateur  company  were  very  nearly  as  good 
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as  the  regular  comedians  in  this  city.  The 
heroine  was  not  very  inferior  to  Mrs  H.  Sid- 
dons.  An  Irishman  has  a  natural  eloquence, 
a  flow  and  choice  of  words,  that  give  force  and 
polish  to  every  thing  he  utters.  An  Irish  wo¬ 
man  has  a  vivacity,  a  naivete ,  and  a  neatness 
of  expression,  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart 
with  not  less  certainty.  Every  syllable  of  the 
brogue  has  its  full  pronounciation  given  it,  and 
the  words  have  a  clear  and  distinct  sound,  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  that  savmey ,  disagreeable, 
gutteral,  ventral  drawl,  which  mixes  every 
syllable  together,  swallows  the  words,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  harsh  incomprehensible  jargon,  well 
fitted  for  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  but  to¬ 
tally  unfit  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart  of  a  he-  ^ 
roine  like  Juliet, 

“  Who  will  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.” 

The  best  of  characters  shew  this  our  na¬ 
tional  inferiority  in  politeness  to  the  Frendi* 
The  first  time  I  heard  Mr  Abernethy  term 
Spalanzani  the  father  of  puppies,  I  was  charmed 
with  his  wit ;  for  it  was  a  kind  of  literal  pun. 
The  second  time,  having  visited  France,  the 
wit  grew  stale,  and  I  was  conscious  that  no 
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Italian  lecturer  would  have  said  as  much  of  an 
Englishman.  But  afterwards,  having  read  the 
crabbed  remarks  of  Mr  Hunter  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions,  upon  the  polite  and 
learned  Abbe,  and  having  also  perused  the 
liberal  and  polished  expressions  of  the  Abbe 
towards  Mr  Hunter,  I  saw  that  the  on  e  sank 
as  far  below  the  other  in  civilization,  as  the 
former  exceeded  the  latter  in  physiological 
knowledge.  I  knew  Mr  Hunter  to  be  among 
the  most  philanthropic  of  mankind  :  I  there- 

/ 

fore  set  down  his  want  of  politeness  to  the 
fault  of  his  nation.  I  know  that  Mr  Aber- 
nethy’s  honourable  and  open  mind  will  not  be 
offended  with  these  remarks,  if  they  should 
meet  his  eye  ;  and  I  know  also  that  he  is  high 
enough  in  the  profession  to  be  able  to  omit 
the  observations  here  spoken  of  from  self¬ 
conviction,  though  he  will  never  be  driven  to 
do  so  by  ridicule. 

The  Spurzheim  Controversy  is  a  worse  in¬ 
stance  of  the  same  nature.  A  Scotchman  who 
has  never  crossed  the  Channel  can  have  no 
idea  how  much  that  Review  has  lowered  his 
country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  To  attack  the 
system  is  justifiable,  but  to  assault  the  man  and 
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to  enquire  into  liis  motives,  shews  as  much 
want  of  civilization  as  lack  ot  wit. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  Poetry,  the  study  of 
which  appears  most  opposite  and  adverse  to 
Physic,  may  be  turned  to  account  by  those 
who  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  deliver  lectures  or  write  a 
book.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  making  quota¬ 
tions,  for  though  such  may  ornament,  they 
are  scarce  ever  of  any  real  use.  But  Poetry 
teaches  us  more  important  knowledge.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  when  ally  one 
has  a  clear  conception  of  his  subject  himself, 
that  he  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  able  to 
transfer  that  idea  to  other  persons.  Of  all  late 
writers,  Mr  John  Bell  best  knows  how  to  ex¬ 
plain  himself,  and  to  describe  that  which  many 
understood  as  well  as  he,  but  which  no  one  can 
depict  so  well  as  himself.  It  is  for  this  reason 
tha  this  anatomy  is  so  generally  preferred  both 
in  this  city  and  in  London. 

I  once  attended  a  public  sale  of  Mr  BelPs 
books.  There  was  an  edition  of  Shak spear. 
Every  remarkable  passage  was  marked  with  a 
charcoal  -stroke,  made  with  the  wrong  end  of 
a  cedar  pencil,  burnt  in  the  candle.  These 
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marks  bore  the  stamp  of  haste,  and  shewed 
that  Mr  Bell  felt  the  full  force  of  the  vivid 
colouring  and  splendid  descriptions  of  the 

immortal  bard.  The  extasies  of  Mr  Bell  that 

\ 

ready  appeared  to  fall  not  far  short  of  those  of 
Shakspear  that  'wrote . 

We  now  see  who  was  the  great  master  from 
whom  Mr  Bell  learned  how  to  find  a  ready 
way  to  the  understanding  of  his  reader, — to 
shew  wit  and  talent  upon  a  subject  that  we 
should  have  thought  would  have  admitted  of 
neither,  and  to  blend  entertainment  with  in¬ 
struction. 

These  excellencies  made  amends  for  many 
singular  expressions,  pardonable  only  in  a  man 
of  genius  like  Mr  Bell.  In  Volume  the  First, 
third  edition,  page  418,  line  c2\,  we  find  the 
following  words  :  “  Haller,  Sabbatier,  and  a 
“  mob  of  others,”  &c.  In  that  chapter  Mr 
Bell  pays  rather  a  singular  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  illustrious  mob  of  anatomists,  to  whom  he 
was  doubtless  obliged  for  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  his  work. 

It  was  notorious  that  Mr  Hunter,  the  first 
physiologist  of  modern  times,  was  greatly  at  a 
loss  how  to  express  his  conceptions  and  opi- 
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nions,  and  that  his  lectures  and  his  books  lost 
half  their  value  on  that  account.  It  has  far¬ 
ther  exposed  him  to  a  large  share  of  un¬ 
merited  ridicule  from  a  mob  of  anonymous 
reviewers,  headed  by  Mr  John  Belh  That 
gentleman  particularly  attacks,  with  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  his  wit,  Mr  Hunter's  mode  of  ex¬ 
plaining  his  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
absorbents  take  up  solids.  But  when  the  for¬ 
mer  introduces  his  caterpillar,  and  says  that 
the  lymphatics  take  up  particles  as  the  cater¬ 
pillar  nibbles  a  leaf,  he  merely  does  so,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  a  difficult  subject,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  other  explanation,  by  the  help  of 
simile  and  analogy.  I  have  heard  the  late  Dr 
Gordon  declare,  (which,  by  the  bye,  he  learned 
from  Dugald  Stewart,)  that  similes  and  analo¬ 
gies  were  engines  in  the  hands  of  poets  and 
men  of  genius,  which  they  used  to  play  upon 
the  passions.  But  Mr  Hunter,  a  man  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  mind,  found  it  impossible 
to  explain  his  meaning,  without  the  help  of  an 
analogy.  And  even  in  the  common  occur¬ 
rences  of  life,  the  power  of  speech  would  be  of 
little  use  without  it  enabled  us  to  compare 
one  thing  with  another.  Mr  Hunter "s  oppo- 
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nents  can  see  no  difference  between  a  thing 
being  performed  in  the  some  and  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  he  surely  is  not  to  be  blamed  fox* 
their  blindness  and  want  of  discrimination. 
And  surely  they  are  blind,  if  they  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  Mr  Hunter  merely  speaks  of  the 
caterpillar  by  way  of  comparison,  of  simile, 
of  analogy.  Now,  the  best  way  of  learning 
the  art  of  description  is,  to  study  the  poets, 
for  he  that  understands  their  descriptions  will 
soon  learn  to  describe  any  other  subject  him” 

self. 

Thus  we  see  that  Poetry  may  be  indirect¬ 
ly  useful  to  a  lecturer  or  an  author ;  for, 
however  profound  his  ideas  may  be,  they  are 
of  little  use  to  the  world  if  no  one  can  com¬ 
prehend  them  but  himself.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  common  topics  treated  of  in  lectures,  the 
audience  being  in  some  measure  familiar  with 
the  subject,  find  no  such  difficulty ;  but  if 
once  the  lecturer  go  beyond  the  beaten  path, 
(and  no  one  can  ever  become  popular  unless 
he  intersperse  novelty  in  his  course,  or  write 
a  book  that  will  sell  without  it  contain  new 
ideas,)  then  he  will  encounter  the  same  ob¬ 
stacles  Mr  Hunter  met  with. 
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Logic  might  also  be  supposed  to  be  of  no 
use  to  those  who  study  Physic  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  so  to  the  practitioner,  who  merely  contents 
himself  with  visiting  his  patients  and  taking 
his  fees.  But  no  one  can  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures,  without  pursuing  some  order.  Me¬ 
thod  is  a  part  of  Logic,  and  by  the  help  of  it  he 
will  be  enabled  to  give  a  clear,  connected,  lu¬ 
minous,  and  well- distributed  view  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  fortunate,  that  in  anatomy,  and 
most  of  the  branches  of  medicine,  a  regular 
order  or  series  is  agreed  upon  by  common 
consent.  '  Yet  that  order  may  be  improved 
upon,  and,  in  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
course,  the  method  still  remains  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  lecturer.  If  he  have  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  Logic,  it  will  be  put  in  a  form  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  stored  in  the  memory  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  or  inserted  in  his  note* book,  ready  to  be 
referred  to  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  i(  the 
method  of  his  lecture  be  confused,  he  goes  to 
the  class-room  merely  to  be  amused,  and  what 
is  delivered  is  almost  instantly  forgotten.  I 
may  observe  that  natural  logic  is  self-taught, 
and  the  consequence  of  good  sense  ;  artificial 
logic  is  the  result  of  systematic  education.  If 
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a  man  have  good  natural  logic,  it  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  better  still  by  studying  Watt’s  on  the 
Right  Use  of  Reason ;  but  if  he  have  no  natu¬ 
ral  logic,  none  of  that  “  large,  sound,  round- 
“  about  sense,”  spoken  of  by  Locke,  then  he 
will  do  well  to  substitute  in  its  place  as  much 
artificial  logic  as  he  can.  When  a  physician 
sets  about  writing  a  book  in  after-life,  if  the 
skeleton ,  arrangement,  or  mechanism  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  (to  use  the  term  of  Pope,)  be  methodic,  it 
will  mark  him  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  medi¬ 
cal  man.  The  method  of  his  work  will  ensure  it 
not  only  to  be  read  and  thrown  aside,  but  to  be 
bought,  to  be  kept  as  a  book  of  reference  to  be 
applied  to  in  all  doubtful  cases.  I  am  here  pre- 
suming  that  the  matter  of  the  book  be  valu¬ 
able  ;  for  without  that,  however  it  may  at¬ 
tract  momentary  attention  from  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  especially  if  it  be  written 
upon  any  popular  or  fashionable  remedy,  it  will 
soon  die  out.  Tor  example,  if  it  recommend 
excessive  bleeding  in  fevers,  it  may  create  a 
temporary  commotion  in  the  medical  world, 
but  it  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion.  The  laws 
of  Lycurgus  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood? 
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so  are  the  prescriptions  of  many  physicians  oi 
the  present  day. 

Thus  we  see,  in  tine,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
single  science  which  may  not  be  of  advantage 
to  the  medical  man.  We  see  more  :  we  see 
why,  wherefore>  and  to  what  extent  they  aie 
useful.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  world  are 
always  running  into  extremes  ;  and  the  wise 
are  actually  afraid  of  recommending  the  study 
of  any  science,  for  fear  it  should  be  studied  too 
much.  Every  one  has  a  particular  taste,  or 
occupation,  which,  from  the  nature  of  his 
mind,  he  loves  for  its  own  sake  ;  he  pursues  it 
from  choice  rather  than  from  necessity ;  sa¬ 
crifices  every  thing  to  it,  and  either  he  or  his 
patient  suffer  in  consequence.  There  are, 
likewise,  fashions  in  physic  as  well  as  in  dress. 
In  the  early  days  of  Cullen,  systems  and  classi¬ 
fications  were  in  vogue  •,  when  that  fashion 
went  out  the  chemical  fashion  came  in,  and 
that  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  geological  or 
mineralogical.  At  present,  perhaps,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  physic  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  en¬ 
grosses,  among  the  majority,  more  than  its  due 
share  of  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
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branches.  Unless  a  student  have  a  pretty  good 
head,  and  a  moderate  share  of 

<c  Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 

“  And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven,” 

he  will  infallibly  run  foul  of  some  of  those 
shoals,  and  be  shipwrecked  at  his  first  outset 
in  the  medical  profession. 

There  is  another  no  less  fatal  error,  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  fall  into.  Wiser  heads  than 
our  own  have  thought,  that,  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  benefit  from  any  study,  it  was  necessary 
to  learn  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Now,  every  day’s  experience  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life  will  convince  us,,  that 
an  individual  is  a  useless  drone ,  or  an  active 
bee,  in  the  common  hive  of  society,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  knowledge  that 
is  amassed,  but  according  as  he  is  able  to  turn 
that  which  he  knows  to  account,  has  it  all 
completely  under  command,  and  ready  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  “  Reading, ’’  observes  Dr 
Johnson,  makes  a  profound  man,  conversa- 
66  tion  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  one.’1 
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Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  by  storing  the 
mind  with  logical  rules,  syllogisms,  and  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology,  that  logic  is  to  be  turned  to 
use  ;  but  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  art 
to  the  composition  and  division  of  an  essay. 
Hence,  several  of  the  greatest  logicians,  for¬ 
getting  the  use  and  application  of  the  study, 
have  become  the  most  unintelligible  and  insuf¬ 
ferable  writers  possible.  On  this  account  it  is 
that  logic  hath  gotten  into  undeserved  disre¬ 
pute. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Chemistry.  Many  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  learn  the  science  to  perfection,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  store  in  mind  the  situation  of 
each  muscle,  bursa ,  nerve,  and  artery.  Some 
think  that  Chemistry  consists  in  a  knowlege  of 
all  the  tedious  experiments,  analysis  of  drugs, 
the  gases,  odours  that  they  give  out  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  chemical  agents,  and  the  destructive 
distillation.  These  are  things  proper  enough 
to  be  detailed  in  a  course  of  lectures  which 
professes  to  be  complete  ;  but  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  the  real  worth  of  them,  is  to  in¬ 
quire  what  good  they  have  hitherto  done  in 
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medicine,  and  what  good  they  are  likely  to  ef¬ 
fect  hereafter. 

In  Medicine,  we  see  men  advance  themselves 
in  the  world,  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  knowledge  they  have  gained,  but  precisely 
in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  able  to  turn  it 
to  account.  The  learning  of  many  great  read¬ 
ers  encumbers  them  as  much,  and  sits  about 
them  quite  as  ill  as  the  stuffing  of  Faistaff 
would  upon  the  narrow  waist  of  Miss  Worg- 
man.  Many  of  them  are  like  poor  Christian 
floundering  in  the  slough  of  Despond  with  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  back.  Their  burden  is 
the  load  of  reading  they  have  amassed,* — arms 
which  they  cannot  wield,  and  consequently 
they  kick,  plunge,  and  wallow  in  the  mire  all 
their  lives.  Let  not  reading  be  undervalued, 
but  let  every  one  keep  his  powers  of  thinking , 
and  his  capability  of  acting,  upon  a  level  with 
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it ;  and  not  allow  any  of  the  three  fellow-tra¬ 
vellers  to  leave  his  companions  behind  him, 
but  let  ail  three  keep  pace  together. 

Finally,  we  might  say  a  great  deal  upon  the 
subject  of  Reform  if  we  pleased.  But  we  are 
conscious  that  it  ill  becomes  us,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  to  give  advice  to  such  who 
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are  at  the  top.  Yet  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  house,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  Whitehall,  and  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carl¬ 
ton-House,  do,  nevertheless,  condescend  to 
receive  kind  hints  and  assistance  how  to  go 
through  their  business  and  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  from  certain  gentlemen  who 
write  for  the  newspapers  in  a  garret.  Now, 

as  we  do  not  altogether  write  in  a  garret,  and 

^  • 

as  the  High  and  Mighty  whom  we  address 
do  not  exactly  reside  in  palaces,  we  shall  take 
the  same  liberty  as  the  hired  writer,  and  forth¬ 
with,  without  any  ceremony,  promulgate  our 
sentiments  to  the  public.  Our  excuse  is,  that 
we  have  caught  the  Reform  Epidemic,  and 
are  delirious,  though,  we  hope,  not  quite  so 
dangerously  so  as  the  writer  of  the  Latin 
Letters. 

i 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
all  Reform,  whether  in  Polities,  the  Criminal 
Code,  Boroughs,  Colleges,  or  what  not,  should 
be  made  gradually  and  cautiously,  and  should 
begin,  if  possible,  at  the  fountain-head.  If 
possible ,  we  say,  because  we  are  indubitably 
convinced,  that  unless  a  little  gentle  siimu- 
fas  be  applied  to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
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the  Corporation,  the  College,  &c.  &c.  they 
will  stick  just  where  they  are  till  dooms¬ 
day.  All  that  the  public,  individually  or 
collectively,  can  effect,  is  to  propose  plans 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  govern 
them.  Their  rulers  are  not  to  be  driven  like 
a  herd  of  oxen,  or  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  because 
great  men  are  not  used  to  be  so  treated,  will 
not  submit  to  it,  and  will  sooner  pull  to  pieces 
that  beautiful  edifice,  the  Constitution  of  Old 
England.  They  are  rather  to  be  courted  or 
coaxed  into  the  net,  as  Orpheus  enticed  Eu~ 
rydice  from  hell,  or  as  a  groom  catches  up  a 
stray  horse  wTith  a  bait  of  corn. 

Secondly,  That  when  any  alterations  are 
actually  resolved  upon,  the  experiment  be 
made  by  degrees,  and  that  the  new  plans  be 
persisted  in  or  dropped,  precisely  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  them  is  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  good 
or  evil. 

Our  hopes  of  reformation  in  Physic  are  more 
sanguine  than  in  any  thing  else,  because  here 
the  interest  of  the  riders  and  that  of  the  ruled, 
of  the  exalted  and  of  the  humble ,  is  one  and 
the  same.  So  it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  other  cases ; 
but  there,  the  particular  interest  of  individu¬ 
als  clashes  with  the  general  interest  of  the  na- 
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lion,  and  leads  every  one  to  enrich  himself  at 
the  public  expence. 

We  believe  that  the  same  spirit  of  good 
sense  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  alte¬ 
rations  which  have  been  made  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  Pharmocopeiae  of  the  three  nations,  will 
again  appear.  If  any  thing  in  this  sublunary 
world  is  ever  to  arrive  at  perfection,  it  will 
surely  be  that  neat  little  book.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  many  wise  heads  in  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
it,  and  how  great  a  number  of  editions  it  has 
gone  through,  the  public  expectation  could 
not  but  be  raised  very  high.  And  their  anti¬ 
cipations  were  not  disappointed  ;  for  the  Col¬ 
leges  have  actually  struck  out  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
parations  of  antimony,  &c.  which  have  been 
banished  from  the  laboratory  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  the  great  joy  and  everlasting  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  student, 

WTe  entertain  not  a  doubt,  that,  if  that  au¬ 
gust  assembly  have  any  alterations  in  view, 
that  they  are  as  well  aware  as  ourselves  that 
the  capacity  of  all  men’s  minds  is  not  equal. 
That  of  him  to  whom  only  one  talent  was  giv¬ 
en  not  so  much  will  be  expected  as  from  him 


that  hath  twenty  :  Or,  to  speak  in  plainer  lan¬ 
guage,  that,  in  prescribing  the  quantum  sufficit 
of  knowledge  that  every  one  is  obliged  to 
store  in  his  scull,  that  a  due  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  that  hollow 
vessel ;  and  we  humbly  petition,  that  no  one 
shall  be  required  to  put  therein  more  learning 
than  it  can  possibly  contain,  lest,  while  he  is 
filling  the  vessel  at  the  top,  it  may  not  be  all 
the  while  leaking  at  the  bottom. 

It  will,  doubtless,  not  be  forgotten,  that  those 
who  have  made  discoveries  in  medicine,  and 
have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  sciences,  have 
not  always  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  individual  branch  of  it  $  but  that  it  was  by 
concentrating  all  the  powers  of  their  mind  up¬ 
on  some  particular  point,  and  bestowing  all 
their  industry  upon  one  subject,  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  go  beyond  their  predecessors. 
Men  of  genius  do  not  expect  to  be  allowed  to 
be  idle,  but  they  hope  to  be  permitted  a  grea¬ 
ter  latitude  in  the  choice  of  their  occupations 
than  other  men.  No  real  genius  wishes  to  be 
considered  as  such  until  he  has  given  proof  of 
the  same,  and  trusts  he  may  be  allowed  this 
mode  of  distinguishing  himself  from  the  conn* 
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terfeit.  One  rara  avis,  such  as  Dr  John  Brown, 
attracted  more  attention  to  the  school  than  a 

thousand  plodder s$ 

“  That  drank  their  wine  and  crack'd  their  joke, 

li  While Jreshmen  wondered  as  they  spoke 

jolly  souls !  that  came  and  went,  and  went 
and  came,  and. 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
u  Left  not  a  wreck  behind.’' 

Thus,  the  younger  Professor  Frank  made  a 
journey  from  Vienna  on  purpose  to  see  that 
“  celebrated  and  very  eccentric  mao,  and  to 
<s  marry  his  daughter,  if  perchance  he  had 
u  one,’9  in  order  to  propagate  the  Brunonian 
breed.  So  far  and  so  wide  spread  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  system,  and  so  deeply  was  Frank  absorbed* 
enamoured,  or  infected  with  it. 

When  a  student  proposes  to  pursue  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  as  that  of  Midwifery,  the  Eye, 
the  Teeth,  &c.  he  hopes  that  less  genera! 
knowledge  will  be  required  of  him  than  of 
others ;  for,  he  submits,  that  provided  he 
knows  his  own  business  thoroughly,  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  the  care  of  which  is  the  great  end 
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of  all  schools,  is  preserved.  Those  who  propose 
commencing  practice  at  once  as  Physicians, 
expect  to  be  handled  more  severely  upon  phy¬ 
siology  and  disease,  which  is  their  peculiar 
province,  than  upon  drugs,  since  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  will  never  have  occasion  to  make 
a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  their  lives.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  mean  to  keep  their  diplo * 
7iias  in  their  pocket,  and  to  begin  as  surgeon 
and  Apothecaries,  will  be  better  prepared  up¬ 
on  the  Pharmacopeia ,  hoping  to  receive  more 
lenity  upon  theory  and  disease.  All  are  con¬ 
scious,  that  the  knowledge  that  they  possess 
can  be  but  very  little  $  and  they  trust,  that  if 
they  can  make  it  appear,  that,  when  they  com¬ 
mence  practice,  they  will  be  likely  to  do  more 
good  than  harm,  they  may  be  allowed  to  pass ; 
because  a  Doctor,  like  a  soldier,  can  never 
possibly  be  good  for  much  until  he  has  seen 
some  service,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  kil¬ 
ling  his  man .  * 

They  hope,  that  the  present  outcry ,  that  a 
physician  ought  to  learn  surgery  as  well  as 
medicine,  will  not  be  attended,  to. 
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**  Our  modern  ’pothecaries  taught  the  art 
s‘  By  doctors’  bills  to  play  the  doctor’s  part ; 

«  Bold  in  the  practice  of  empiric  rules, 

4 4  Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt*  that  if  a  tailor  be 
able  to  mend  shoes,  it  is  so  much  the  better, 
provided  he  knows  his  own  business  too.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  who  means  to  practise 
medicine  as  physician,  must  first  learn  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases  ;  in  order 
to  do  which,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  live 
as  long  as  Methuselah,  so  infinitely  numerous 
are  they.  After  that ,  they  propose  to  study 
operative  surgery  and  the  application  of  ban¬ 
dages,  being  the  only  part  of  the  latter  science 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  medicine. 
They  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  no  surgeon 
ever  rides  about  the  country  with  his  trephine , 
and  amputating  instruments,  and  all  his  wea¬ 
pons  in  his  pocket.  They  therefore  submit, 
that  if  there  be  time  to  send  for  the  instru¬ 
ments,  so  is  there  likewise  leisure  to  wait  for 
the  surgeon.  They  hint,  that  if  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  educate  themselves  partly  for  surgery, 
partly  for  medicine,  they  must  infallibly  be- 
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came  neither  surgeons  nor  physicians,  but 
Jacks  of  all  trades , — masters  of  none. 

And  now,  courteous  Reader,  having  be¬ 
gun  and  ended  with  Reform,  we  submit 
these  remarks  to  thy  perusal.  We  trust  that 
thou  wilt  not  allowr  them  to  interfere  with 
thy  more  serious  studies,  but  that,  if  they  shall 
meet  with  the  honour  of  perusal  at  all,  it  will 
be  after  thy  day's  duty  is  performed,  and  thy 
task  finished.  W e  shall  henceforth  keep  aloof 
from  the  contest  ; — thee  and  I  will  stand  by 
and  watch  the  !  laddington  Cobier,  the  Oxford 
Graduate,  the  Hackney  Author  of  the  Com¬ 
parative  View,  the  so-called  Friend  of  Huma¬ 
nity  ,  and  William  Smith,  the  knight  of  the 
sickly  constitution,  fight  it  out  among  them¬ 
selves,  swing  in  a  hammock,  or  kick  on  a 
gibbet  together. 

Amen.— Be  it  so. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It  is  too  hard  to  say  whether  the  Trash, 
entitled  An  Answer  to  the  Pamphlet  entitled 
the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh,  written  by  a 
so-called  Friend  of  Humanity ,  shews  greater 
folly  or  ignorance.  The  author  prates  a  great 
deal  about  common  sense .  We  shall  only  reply 
to  him  in  the  charitable  words  of  Parson 
Adams,  “  Whoever  he  be,  may  God  forgive  him, 
€<  and  bestow  upon  him  a  little  more  sense,  as 
ie  well  as  humanity His  humanity  towards 
the  public  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  our 
Highlander’s  towards  his  wife.  In  discourag¬ 
ing  dissection,  he  is  in  fact  causing  the  death 
of  a  number  of  unfortunate  patients,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  student’s  ignorance.  What  sort 
of  medical  men  those  must  have  been  who 
told  him  that  the  dissections  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  of  people  who  die  of  parti- 
il  cular  diseases,  are  quite  enough  for  young 
4  roen  to  learn  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
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u  frame,’5  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  To 
dissect  a  man ,  in  order  to  discover  disease,  re¬ 
quires  ten  minutes, -—to  dissect  a  subject  to  learn 
anatomy  requires  three  weeks.  The  relations 
of  the  poor  patients  who  die  in  the  Hospitals, 
are  quite  as  loath  to  have  their  friends  dis* 
sected  as  our  tender-hearted  Friend  of  Hu¬ 
manity. 

He  seems  indignant  at  being  told  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead,  and  44  that 
“  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  never  knew 
“  it  before.’’  The  extent  of  his  information 
upon  this  subject  appears  from  the  following 
passage.  45  Let  a  man  try  to  prevent  an  Egyp- 
u  tian  from  embalming  their  dead.’*— Now  the 
art  of  embalming  mummies  has  been  lost  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years  ! 

“  Dead  bodies,”  he  tells  us,  se  were  detect- 
ts  ed  carrying  through  the  streets.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  means  being  carried,  otherwise 
it  is  a  miracle,  equally  laughable  and  astonish¬ 
ing.  44  They”  (the  dead)  44  have  been  seen 
44  carrying (we  are  not  told  what)  44  through 
“  the  public  streets  in  open  day,  in  baskets, 
<c  gigs,  hackney-coaches,  and  |boxes,  and 

various  other  shapes,  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
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“  spectable  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  P5  Good 
Lord  !  how  wonderful !  how  dreadful !  what 
will  become  of  us ! 

We  shall  add  a  second  specimen .  Speaking 
of  the  Calton-hill,  he  goes  on  :  “  Besides,  it 
“  was  public  improvements.”  We  presume 
he  means  to  say,  either  that  it  was  a  public 
improvement,  or  that  they  were  public  im* 
provements. 

We  trust  that  the  next  time  he  favours  the 
medical  world  with  something  to  laugh  at,  he 
will  consult  the  English  Grammar,  otherwise 
the  public  will  suspect  that  our  Friend  is  no 
other  than  the  formidable  knight,  William 
Smith,  in  a  clerical  disguise. 


THE  END. 


